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SUDDEN deſign, and haſty execution, have 
often been adduced in extenuation of the 
faults of literary performances. In no caſe 
could the claim be more fairly urged than 
the preſent, occaſioned by the Publiſhers 
ſolicitude to meet the immediate and preſſing 
call of the ſeaſon. It is not, however, in- 
tended to ſeek for ſhelter from errors of 
much magnitude, by the apology now offered; 
but only a palliation of any imperfections 
that may have ariſen in conſequence of a 
very haſty and a novel production ; under 
an expectation of its being followed up, 
hereafter, with that fulneſs and correctneſs 
which time alone can furniſh; towards which, 
any information, given to the publiſhers, will 


be received with thanks. 
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THE 


LIVERPOOL GUIDE. 


LivexPooL being the firſt town in the 
kingdom in point of ſize and commercial 
importance, the Metropolis excepted, has of 
late been the reſort of a great number of 
viſitors for the purpoſes of commerce. 


The advantages the town poſſeſſes in its 
near connexion and ready communication, 
by internal rivers and canals, with the ex- 
tenſive manufacturing town and neighbour- 
hoods of Mancheſter; the coal country of 
Wigan ; the unrivalled Potteries of Stafford- 
A ſhire ; 
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ſhire ; the excluſive export of Salt ; its central 
ſituation on the weſtern coaſt of the kingdom, 
thereby communicating readily with Dublin 
and the northern parts of Ireland; and finally, 
the goodneſs of the Harbour and the very 
ſuperior accommodation for Shipping ; have 
all conſpired to form it into a vortex that has 


nearly ſwallowed up the foreign trade of 
Briſtol, Lancaſter and Whitehaven.. 


Wealth being the reſult of Commerce, the 
flouriſhing ſtate of the town has enabled it 
to make efforts for its internal improvement, 
and which it has recently done in a manner 
not a little extraordinary; this, with the 
pleaſant and falubrious ſituation of the town, 
the convenience of ſea bathing, its amuſe- 
ments and the lively chearful air which re- 
gularly pervades it, have of late years made 
it the reſort alſo of Strangers of all deſcrip- 
tions, for the purpoſes of health and amuſe- 
ment; and have made it neceſſary to procure 
a GUIDE to direct them to, and explain ſuch 
objects as may be moſt worthy their attention. 


They 
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They who would wiſh to inform themſelves 


more particularly of the hiſtory of the town, 


its increaſe of trade and population, and the 


comparative ſalubrity of its ſituation, may, at 


their leiſure, conſult the following publica- 


tions, being all that have appeared on thoſe 
| ſubjeQts. | 


An Eſſay towards the Hiſtory of Liver- 


pool, by Wm. Enfield. With Views of the 


Public Structures, a Chart of the Harbour, 


and a Map of the Environs ;—folio, 1793. 


A Familiar Medical Survey of Liverpool. 


Addreſſed to the Inhabitants. Containing 


Obſervations on the Situation of the Town; 


N . 0 6 & 
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the Qualities and Influence of the Air, the 
Employments and Manner of Living of the 
Inhabitants, &c. by W. Moſs, Surgeon, Li- 
verpool ;—{mall octavo, 1784. | 


A General and Deſcriptive Hiſtory of the 
Ancient and Preſent State of the Town of 
Liver pool, &c. ;—oQtavo, 1795. No author's 


name. 


The Liverpool Directory, by J. Gore, 1792. 
INNS, 
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INNS. 


The Inns are numerous, and equally vari- 
able in their accommodations, adapted to all 
ranks and deſcriptions of travellers. 


The largeſt Inn, is the Hotel at the bottom 
of Lord ſtreet ; where there are accommoda- 
tions for families of the firſt rank, their reti- 
nues, carriages and horſes; as alſo every 
other deſcription of trayellers, who wiſh to be 
well accommodated. There is a public ordi- 
nary every day. 


This ſituation is deemed the moſt central 


in the town; It is allo the loweſt with reſpect 
to elevation. 


The next in point of magnitude, is the 
King's Arms in Water ſtreet, near the Ex- 
change; and furniſhes accommodations nearly 
as extenſive as the Hotel, either for parties, 
families, or ſingle travellers. It has a public 
ordinary,—t was formerly the ſucceſſive re- 


ſidence 4 
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ſidence of ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed mer- 
| chants of Liverpool. | 


Immediately adjoining the King's Arms, 
is the Talbot Inn and London Tavern; and 


Which is very ſimilar, in accommodation, to 
the former. The Mail and other London 
Coaches put up there. It is much frequented 
by travellers to and from Dublin. A public 
ordinary. 


The Crown Inn, Redcroſs ſtreet ; a com- 
modious houſe. A London coach ſets out 


from hence three times a week. 


The Star and Garter, Paradiſe ſtreet; a 


Tavern, not an Inn. Genteel accommoda- 


tions for parties, for eating or lodging, upon 


the plan of a regular Tavern. 


The Globe Tavern, John-ſtreet; ſimilar to 
the Star and Garter. A public ordinary.* 


The 


* Private lodgings may always be had, and frequently 
ready furniſhed houſes, by application at the Inns and Tavergs. 
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The Golden Lion, top of Dale ſtreet; for- 
merly the largeſt and beſt Inn in the town, 
and conſequently has many accommodations 
for travellers. Some of the Warrington, 
Mancheſter, &c. ſtage coaches go from hence. 
A public ordinary. 


The Angel Inn, a little lower down in 


Dale-ſtreet; a commodious travellers Inn. , 


Stage coaches for Warrington, Mancheſter, 
&c. likewiſe go from this houſe. A public 
ordinary. 


'There are other travellers and carriers Inns 
in Dale ſtreet, High-ſtreet, Tythebarn-ſtreet, 
—_ 

IRISH PACKETS. 


There are ſeveral packets to Dublin, for 
the expreſs purpoſe of conveying paſſengers, 
horſes, carriages and light goods; all of 
which are very commodious. For particu- 
lars, the ſtranger will be conducted to the 
different packet offices for information. There 
are a number of trading veſſels to Dublin and 

all 
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all parts of Ireland, particularly to the nor- 


9 3 
„ FERRY BOATS. 
I.)mheſe are numerous acroſs the river into 
| Cheſhire, to the different Ferry-houſes. It 
nis to be regretted, that, as at moſt Ferrys, the 
. prices and other regulations ſhould not be 
= fixed, ſo as to be under the control of the 
C ' magiſtrate, as on the Thames; which would 
prevent the daily impoſitions that are prac- 
tiſed, eſpecially upon ſtrangers, and which are 
—_ frequently to a ſhameful excels, 
t, 


The Ferry-houſes on the oppoſite ſhore 

in Cheſhire, are (beginning with the loweſt 

don the river, northward, and continuing 
T in ſucceſſion, ſouthward, up the river) Sea- 
A comb; Woodſide; Rock Houſe; New Ferry; 
f Eaſtham; and the Cheſter Canal Boat-houſe. 
1. The firſt four are navigated by open boats of 
e different ſizes, for the conveyance of Paſſen. 
e ; | gers, Horſes, Carriages, Cattle, &c. All, 
d except the firſt and laſt, communicate with 
Il [ Cheſter 


* 
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Cheſter by good roads, poſt chaiſe, &e. 


The firſt has a chaiſe to the Hotel at High- 
lake; and the laſt communicates with Chef. 


ter by an elegant Packet on the Canal. 


Beſide Poſt Chaiſe, there is a double Stage 
Coach from Eaſtham to Cheſter. Paſſengers 
to Eaſtham and the Canal, are conveyed in 
large covered boats, that are very commodi- 
ous, as they each contain two diſtinct cabins. 


'The fare from hence to Eaſtham and 


r a YH [. 


Cheſter in the firſt appartments, is 3s. In 
the ſecond 1s. 8d. without any other ex- 
pence. From hence to the Canal boat; the 
firſt cabin 18. the ſecond 6d. the Canal boat 


firſt cabin 1s. ſecond 6d. the whole 2s. 6d. 


and 1s. 6d. 


The fare to the firſt four Ferrys, is two | 
pence for market people and common paſſen- 
gers. Sixpence is generally expected from 


the upper orders of paſſengers. A boat for 


one perſon acroſs the river is commonly one 
ſhilling : two or more may be conveyed for 
the ſame price. A party of more than two 
may 


88. 


nal. 


ins. 
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may hire a boat for two ſhillings, to take 


them over, and bring them back at any time 


hef. 


they pleaſe, that the wind and tide will per- 


mit; being careful to make an agreement 


beforehand, and not to pay till their return; 
gers 


d in 


otherwiſe impoſition will be the certain con- 
ſequence. The ſmaller boats with one malt 
each, are to be preferred to the larger with 
two; as they are handier, can land in ſhal- 
Jower water, are capable of being rowed in 
calms or contrary winds, and are equally 
ſafe. The paſſengers of both ſexes are car- 
Tied in and out of the boats by the boatmen, 


with great eaſe and ſafety, when the tide will 


not allow of the boats approaching ſufficiently 
near the piers. 


Hackney Coaches, are numerous, and may 


be had at any time, to any part of the town 
and country, except, as in London, on the 


"ſudden fall of rain. 


tions, very ſimilar to thoſe in London, are 
4 as follow. 


The fares and regula— 


FARES 
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FARES OF COACHES PLYING IN TOWN, 

4. . 
For carrying 4 paſſengers, not exceeding one mile, 1 © 

For carrying four paſſengers above a mile, and not 


exceeding a mile and a half, - - - 16 
And in like proportion tor a greater diſtance. 
If required to go out of the direct way to ſet down 
any perſon, the further ſum ot 8 
And if required to take in other paſſengers before the 
end of the fare (the whole not exceeding four), 
for each ſuch detention, the further ſum of - - o 6 
For a coach and pair, carrying 4 paſſengers per day, 12 6 
For the ſame per hour, the firſt, - - «© 1 6 
Each ſucceſſive one - - - 1 3 


No rt ſhall be at the Coachman's Option to go by Time or Diſtance. 
If he go by diſtance, and be required to ſtop and | 


wait, he is to have, for every quarter of an hour's, 
Waiting. 0 6 
W hen called from home after 12 at night, double 
fare, except on aſſembly, play, or public concert 
nights, when double fare ſhall not be paid till 1 
in the morning. ; 
All diſtances to be meaſured the neareſt carriage 
way from the place the perſon is firſt taken up at. 


— — AWC; 


RULES ror THE REcuLaTION or COACHMEN. 


1. Every coach ſhall be numbered and entered at the 
Town Clerk's office. Penalty 10s, 


2. No 
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2. No coachman ſhall demand more than the rates be- 


fore allowed, or refuſe or delay to drive a fare for the ſame, 
when called, by day or night, fair or foul weather. Pe- 


nalty, 10s. 


3. No coachman ſhall refuſe the firſt fare that offers, 
unleſs really pre-engaged. Penalty, 10s. 


4. Every coachman ſhall have a check ſtring, from the 
inſide of his carriage, faſtened round his hand or arm, 
when driving a fare. Penalty, 5s. 


5. No coachman ſhall leave his carriage, or ſuffer it to 
ſtand in any ſtreet or thoroughfare by night. Penalty, 10s. 


6. No coachman ſhall drive his carriage upon the foot- 
way in any ſtreet or high road. Penalty 10s. 


7. Every perſon calling a coach, and not employing it 
according to the call, ſhall pay the coachman half (and if 
kept waiting fifteen minutes or more, the whole) of the 
intended fare, Penalty, 10s. 


8. No perſon ſhall blot out, deface, or alter the number 
of any coach, Penalty, 10s. 


VIEW 
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VIEW OF THE TOWN, 


The itranger, in viewing the town to the 
Belt advantage, ſhould begin at the Exchange; 
where the ſpacious ſtreet before him“; per- 
ectly uniform on the right hand, and nearly 
ſo on the left ; all ſhops, containing every 
thing uſeful and ornamental, to indulge the 
taſte and gratify the neceſlities; preſents a 
view not to be excelled, perhaps, in the Ca- 
pital. The Spire of St. George's Church, 
ſhooting over the lofty buildings near the 
other end of the ſtreet, which is terminated 


by the beautiful eaſtern extremity of the 


Church, and the perſpective finiſhed by the 
diſtant appearance of ſhips maſts, with the 
extreme point of St. 'Thomas's ſpire, affords 
a view as grand as it is novel. | 


Around the Church, is the market for 
vegetables and fruit. Vegetables, the growth 
of the open garden, are found here earlier, 
in greater perfection and abundance, and 
cheaper, than in any other part of the king- 

dom. 


* Caſllle-ſtreet, 
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dom. Oranges, in the ſeaſon, are commonly 
ſo plentiful, as to ſcent the ambient air as 
fully as when in their native groves. The 
ſurrounding country being uniavourable to 
the production of the more delicate fruits, 
they are not very plentiful here. The beſt 
may be had in the ſhops on the eaſt ſide of 
Caſtle- ſtreet, already paſſed. In turning a- 
bout, when at the Church, the reverſe view 
of Caſtle-ſtreet is, of courſe, obtained, and 
which 1s terminated by the front of the Ex- 
change ; except that, at the opening on the 
right of the Exchange, St. Paul's may be 
ſeen, at a diſtance, to raiſe its ſwelling dome 
above the interpoſing buildings, and to finifh 
the view, —This dome will be ſeen more per- 
fectly, when ſome houſes are taken down to 
widen the ſtreet beyond the Exchange. The 
Exchange alſo will be more perfect when the 
intended Cupola is erected : and more eſpe- 
cially if its mountainous roof, at preſent ſo 
offenſive to the eye, ſhould be removed, 


Caſtle-ſtreet being wider at the north than 
the ſouth end; it was propoſed to bring the 
| eaſt 
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eaſt ſide forward, for the purpoſe of obtain- 
ing a regular perſpective, and by which 
means the Exchange would finally have ter- 
minated the view on the eaſt as it now does 
on the welt fide of the ſtreet. Mi. Wyatt, 
the Architect, being conſulted, gave it his 
opinion, that it would be better to let it re- 
main as it is. A little irregularity in a view, 
is oftentimes more pleaſing than ſtudied uni- 
formity; and which appears to be the caſe in 
that before us. This ſtreet was ſo called from 
a Caſtle, which once ſtood where we now are. 
It was ſurrounded by a ditch twelve yards 
wide and ten deep; communicating with the 
river by a covered way which yet remains. 
It was otherwiſe well fortified ; as, in 1644, 
the Parliament forces ſuſtained a ſiege of a 
month, under the command of Colonel More, 
againſt Prince Rupert, before it was taken. 


Purſuing the courſe down Pool-lane, the 
eye ſhould not be turned to either fide, as it 
would be offended at the very indecorous 
practice of expoſing the ſhambles meat in the 

public 
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| public ſtreet,* but be directed ſtraight forward 
to the ſhips, which will be found to be in the 


Old Dock, at the bottom of the ſtreet. 


The view of St. George's Church, from the 


bottom of this ſtreet, has a good effect. 


This was the firſt made dock in Liverpool, 
about 75 years ago. Its ſcite was a Pool, 
that wound round and extended the whole 
length of the old and high part of the town, 
on the eaſt fide, along Paradiſe-{treet and 
Whitechapel. Tradition ſays, that a fingular 
bird, called a Liver, formerly frequented this 
pool ; hence the place was called Liverpool ; 
and the Liver, adopted as its Creſt. 


The firſt idea that ſtrikes a ſtranger, on 
coming to this dock, is the ſingularity of ſa 


great a number of ſhips in the heart of the 
| town, 


* An act of Parliament was obtained, ſome years ago, to 
ſuppreſs this cuſtom, and remove the {laughter kouſes, but has 


not yet been put in force. 


＋ The ſhambles, however, are confined to the upper part 
ef che ſtreet, and ſome good ſhops will be found lower down, 
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town, without diſcovering any communica- 
tion with the ſea, He muſt a while ſuſpend 
his curioſity, and turn to the left. Viewing 
the commodious lading and unlading of the 
ſhips, as he proceeds along the quay, till he 
has turned the firſt corner of the dock ; he 
will there be preſented with a view of the 
Cuſtom Houſe, on the left, and the beautiful 
ſpire of St. Thomas's Church, riſing majeſti- 
cally betore him over the buildings which 
terminate his view in front.“ 


Chains will be found to extend along the 
dock; which became neceſſary to prevent 
ſtrangers and others falling in in the night, 
from milling their way, from intoxication, &c. 


Proceeding ſtill along the quay, the Cul- 
tom Houle is pafled ; which has nothing ex- 
ternally to recommend it to a particular no- 
tice, except its central ſituation, 


Purſuing 


* The folio edition of the IIiſtory of Liverpool before 


mentioned, gives a beautiful print of this view. 
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Purſuing this direction, without turning 
the next corner of the dock, which would 
afford nothing new, an opening preſents into 
Clieveland-ſquare. The Obeliſk in the centre, 
the original attempt at regularity in the 
buildings, with the once row of trees before 
the houſes, conſpired to make it an eligible 
reſidence. It has ceaſed to be ſo now, as may 
be obſerved from the almoſt total loſs of the 
trees, houſes being made into ſhops, and the 
ſquare being converted into a market of all 
forts of proviſions and wares.“ 


This Square terminates at the oppoſite ex- 
tremity with a ſtreet called Pitt-ſtreeet, ſo 
named after the father of the preſent Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 


The firſt turning on the left hand, after 
entering Pitt-ſtreet, leads into Duke-ſtreet. 
In this avenue, called York-ſtreet, is an Iron 
Foundry belonging to the Coalbrookdale 
company. 
1 C The 

* St, Thomas's Church, being ſo near at hand, may readily 
be viewed, by ſtepping aſide to the right, oppoſite the Obeliſk. 
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The view up Duke ſtreet, has always a 
pleaſing effect, even to an inhabitant who 
ſees it daily. For, notwithſtanding a want of 
exact uniformity, as the ſtreet is more than 
half a mile long, has a gradual acclivity, 
increaſes in width as it aſcends, is always 
clean, and the houſes all neat, many elegant; 
with ſcarce an interruption of a ſhop, public 
houſe or warehouſe ; the effect mult neceſ- 
ſarily be engaging. 


The bend in the ſtreet, relieves the eye 
from the confuſion that would enſue from 
too many objects in ſo extended a view, and 
leaves the imagination ſomething to expect; 
and in which it will not be e by 
what ſucceeds. 


About the middle part of the ſtreet, on 


the right down Suffolk-ſtreet, is a large cot. 
ton manufactury, that is worked by a ſteam 
engine. 


Near the top of the ſtreet, on the right 
hand, is an intended ſtreet, called Great 
George 
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2? George ſtreet; which promiſes to form a 
good ſtreet. 


| : At the top of the ſtreet, on the left, 

branches off Rodney-ſtreet ; ſo called, after 

* the gallant Admiral of that name; and will 
make a very handſome [treet. 


Duke-ſtreet was the firſt attempt at em- 
belliſhed extenſion, the town experienced; 
and was conſidered an airy retreat from the 
more buſy and confined parts of the town. 
As it was begun without a regular deſign, 
its architecture is variable. Yet from its fa- 
voured acceſs, elevation and other natural 
advantages, it muſt, eſpecially the upper parts, 
when completed in the improving ſtyle of 
building, preſerve that decided ſuperiority 
over every other part of the town 1t originally 
poſſeſſed. 


At the top of Duke ſtreet, will be obſerved, 
the opening of a ſubterraneous paſſage, that 
leads to a Delf, from whence ſtone is pro- 
cured for the conſtruction of the docks and 

public 
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public edifices. The ſtones are cut out of the 
ſolid rock, in ſuch ſhapes and ſizes as the 
purpoſes they are adapted to require. 


An inclination to the right, leads to the 
Mount, or St. James's Walk ; where we en- 
ter upon a gravelled terrace, 400 yards long. 
It has been compared to the terrace at Wind- 
ſor. From hence we have a very extenſive 
proſpect, acroſs the Merſey, of the north 
part of Cheſhire, in front ; and the mountains 
of Flintſhire and Denbighſhire in North 
Wales, which fill up the back ground. 


In a ſouthweſt direction, on the left, at 
about the diſtance of 20 miles, lies Cheſter; 
which may be diſcerned in clear weather. 


A little to the right of the direction of 
Cheſter, and nearly over a ſpire ſteeple in 
Cheſhire, at 11 miles diſtance, lies Park 
Gate, on the eaſt bank of the Dee. In a 
yet more ſtreight direction, a little to the 
right of a prominent Windmill in Cheſhire, 
appears a beautifully indented, ſmooth chaſm 


in 
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in the Denbighſhire mountains, which forms 
a valley that leads to Llewenny bleach works, 
on the eaſtern confine of the delightful Vale 
of Clwyd. Cambden fancied theſe moun- 
tains to reſemble fortifications. The breaks 
are not ſo irregular as in moſt mountainous 
ſituations ; yet it requires a fanciful imagin- 
ation, to admit the ſimilitude. 


In paſſing ſtill more to the right, or north- 
ward, the eye loſes the more diſtant Welih 
mountains, and becomes engaged with the 
nearer Cheſhire hills, eſpecially that of 
Bidſton ; on which may be perceived the 
Light-houſe and ſignal Poles, 


Iminediately on the right of the Light- 
houſe, the break in the hill affords a beautiful 
proſpect of the ſea, whereby ſhips may be ſeen 
at a great diſtance, in the direction in which 
they come from ſea. On that low part of the 
land, may be ſeen another Light-houſe, riſing 
in the form of a pillar. A little to the left ot 
this ſecond Light-houſe, and nearly immedi- 

ately 
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ately behind the firſt, is the Hotel at High- 
lake, diſtant about 10 miles. 


The eye being extended yet farther to the 
right, reaches the moſt northern extremity of 
the Cheſhire ſhore (a narrow point, called the 
Rock, round which every veſſel paſſes in 


coming in and going out of the harbour), 


and then becomes loſt in the vaſt expanſe of 
the Iriſh ſea. 


| 

| 

| 
The oppoſite ſhore of the Merſey, with 
the ferry-houſes on its bank; the river, with | | 
the veſlels failing and riding at anchor ; and | 
the town, ſkirted along its margin with the | 
maſts of the ſhips in the docks, with its tow- | 
ers and ſpires, all ſo immediately under the 
cye; has a good effect. The dome of St. 


Paul's, with a ſetting ſun, becomes an inter- | 
cling object. 3 


The grove and ſhrubbery, behind the ter- 
race, may be entered by a wicket on the 
right of the avenue leading to the building, 
every day except Sunday. The building was 

formerly 
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formerly a Tavern, but now converted into 
different private dwellings. The terrace and 
grove are both made ground; the ſoil and 
materials having been carried thither for the 
purpoſe. 


As the Walk and the adjoining grounds 
belong to the Corporation, They have deter- 
mined to prevent any buildings being erected 
in front, that may interrupt the proſpect to- 
wards the river; it is obvious, therefore, that 
if a certain ſpace, in front, was converted 
into pleaſure ground, it would have a charm- 
ing effect; and would be done at little ex- 
pence, compared with that behind the Walk. 


Before we quit this engaging ſpot, let it be 
obſerved, that its beauties have long ago been 
ſweetly ſung by a native bard, under the title 
of “ Mount Pleaſant, a Poem.“ 


On leaving the Walk, at the extremity 
oppolite to where we entered it, we take a 
direction towards the river, down the road 


which paſſes by St. James's Church. The 
road 
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road which we then croſs leads, on the left, 
to Toxteth Park; the firſt on the right, is 
Great George-ſtreet, already paſſed at the 
oppoſite end; and the ſecond, St. James's- 
ſtreet, ſo called from leading to the Church 
of that name.—Here a charming perſpective 
of the beautiful ſpire of St. Thomas's is 
procured ; although a lofty warehouſe ob- 
{cures the lower or tower part. 


Continuing in a ſtreight direction to the 
river down Parliament-ſtreet—a moſt unap- 
propriate name—we have directly before us, 
over the river, a white houſe ; which is 
Birkenhead Priory ; with the remains of an 
Abbey, whoſe Ivy clad ruins yet remain to 
characterize it. The Chapel, is perfect, and 
now uſed as a place of worſhip. 


At the bottom of this ſtreet or road (which 
limits the boundary of Liverpool, all on the 
left being held under the Earl of Sefton) on 
the left, is a road which leads to a Mill, at 
half a mile diſtaace, that is worked by the 
tide ; which, no doubt, is a ſingularity, as a 

patent 
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patent was obtained for it. A lofty irregular 
building on the right, is the Oil-houſe, for 
the purpoſe of preparing the oil from the 
blubber of the whale, annually brought from 
Greenland; the ſmell from which is fo offen- 
five during the procels, as to be very diſagree- 
able, even at ſome diſtance in the direction of 
the wind, although no way hurtful. It will 
be adviſable to paſs it on the windward fide, 
to avoid the ſmell. 


Having paſſed the Oil houſe ; fortunate, if 


without offence to the olfactory nerves ; we 


break in upon the 
QUEEN'S DOCK; 


The neweſt, largeſt and beſt finiſhed Dock in 
the town ; being 270 yards long, and 130 
broad; compriſing an area of 35,100 ſquare 


yards; and finiſhed at the expence of about 
2 5,000], 


Croſſing the end of the dock, we turn 
along its weſt fide. On the right are the 
ſhips in the dock, loading and unloading, 

D with 

\ 
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with the greateſt eaſe, ſafety and convenience; 
whilſt on the left are other ſhips, repairing in 
the Graving Docks. In theſe latter highly 
finiſhed Docks, the ſhips will be found as 
commodiouſly placed for repairing or altering, 
as when firfl new upon the ſtocks. They 
are floated hither, of courſe, by the tide at 
high water, and left dry at low water ; the 
flood gates are then ſhut, and the water at- 
terward excluded till the repairs are com- 
pleted. The flood gates of the Queen's 
Dock are, as will be obſerved, of the ſame 
conſtruction with thoſe of the graving docks, 
only, that being deſigned to retain the water 
in the dock, they are hung in a contrary direc- 
tion. A plealing caſcade may often be obſerved 


from theſe gates at low water. The draw 


bridge 1s a finiſhed piece of workmanſhip, 
and does great credit to the artiſt, 


On looking from the bridge towards the 
river, we ſee the entrance from the river into 
the baſon before us, which becomes dry at 
low water, and 1s called the Dry Dock. 


This entrance and baſon ſerve alſo the pur- 
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poſes of the adjoining King's Dock. This 
narrow entrance and baſon are highly eflen- 
tial : for in ſtormy weather, the ſwell of the 
ſea would endanger the flood gates, if ex- 
poſed to the open river : and in the ſame 
weather, the ſhips could not be ſafely got into 
the dock, if opportunity was not given to 
check their velocity before they reached the 
gates ; which, in the ſea phraſe, is bringing 
up; and which could not be done if they 
were left to be acted upon by the wind and 
waves, the power of both which is chiefly 
broken off by the piers which form the nar- 
row entrance, where ropes from the ſhip can 
be made faſt, to check its ſpeed. The advan- 
tages are the ſame in veſſels going out of the 
dock into the river. Several ſhips can come 
into this outer dock in quick ſucceſſion, and 
there remain in ſafety, to be hauled through 
the opened gates of the interior dock, at the 
leiſure of the parties concerned. The ſame 
advantages alſo accrue in going out of the 
dock into the river, 


Homer's 
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Homer's deſcription of the port of Ithaca, 


on the landing of Ulyfles, is here exem- 
plified. 


& Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 

% The roaring winds tempeſtuous rage reſtrain ; 

«© Within, the waves in ſofter murmurs glide, 

& And {hips ſecure without their halſers ride.“ 


Odys :---Book xin. 


Alſo in the harbour of the Leſtrigons, the 


alluſions, excepting the ſecond line, are not 
leſs ſtriking. 


| Within a long receſs a bay there hes, 

| Edged round with cliffs, high pointing to the ſkies ; 
The jutting ſhores that ſwell on either fide, 

Contratt its mouth and break the ruſhing tide. 

Our eager ſailors ſeize the fair retreat, 

And bound within the port their crouded fleet : 
“For here retired the ſinking billows fleep, 

And ſmiling calmneſs filver's o'er the deep.“ 


Book x. 


What the poet's imagination feigned, is 
here chiefly realized by art. 


The 


» 
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The walls and conſtructions of and about 
the docks, are of ſtone, dug out of the 
quarry above; and all the ground about us 
is artificial, being an incroachment upon the 
river, and filled up with earth and other 


materials brought from the quarry and higher 
ground. 


The falary of the Dock Maſter is 100l. 
a year ; whoſe office is to regulate the inter- 
nal decorum of the dock, by allotting the 
poſitions of the ſhips in their loading and un- 


loading; to direct the management of the 


flood gates; and to attend to the docking and 
undocking of the ſhips at the times of the 
tide when the gates are open ſo that the ſhips 
can come in and go out ; for without ſuch a 
Regulator, who is obliged to act with impar- 
tiality, according to exiſting circumſtances, 
confuſion and conſequent injury would regu- 
larly enſue. This dock, at preſent, is chiefly 
occupied by American ſhips, thoſe from 
the Greenland fiſhery, and others under re- 
pair. Paſling on, we immediately come to 
the 


KING'S 
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KING'S DOCK ; 


Made a few years before the Queen's ; not ſo 
large as the Queen's ; being 290 yards long, 
and go wide; compriſing an area of 26,100 
ſquare yards ; and finiſhed at an expence of 
about 20,000]. Continuing along the eaſt fide, 
we approach a long, low building, on the 
right; which is the Topacco WAREHOUSE ; 
for the lodgment of all the tobacco imported. 
It was erected by the Corporation of Liverpool, 
and is rented at the annual ſum of 5o0l. by 


Government, for the purpoſe of ſtoring or 


lodging all the tobacco imported here, until 
the duties are paid. For this purpoſe, the ex- 
tent of quay oppoſite this warehouſe is the only 
place in the port where tobacco can be landed. 
By this means, the tobacco is immediately 
rolled into the warchouſe on landing; is 
there examined, weighed and ſecured; and 
thus preſerved from that ſmuggling and pil- 


tering ſo much complained of in the London 


river; and to prevent which, the neceſſity of 
Wet Docks there, has been ſo ſtrenuouſly 
urged. When the manufacturer wants a hogſ- 
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head, or more, of his tobacco, he ſends the 
duty, and the tobacco is delivered accord- 


ingly. 


This may, of the kind, be deemed an ele- 
gant building. It is 210 feet long, and 180 
broad, and will contain 7000 hogſheads. 


The King's Dock is frequented by ſhips 
from America, for the purpoſe of unloading 
their ſeveral products. Allo by our own 
and thoſe of the northern ſtates from the 
Baltic, &c. with timber and naval ſtores, the 
ſpacious contiguous yards and warehouſes 
being well adapted to their reception. 


The falary of the Dock-maſter is 1001. a 
a year. A ſingularity attended the opening 
of this dock. One of the three ſhips that are 
recorded in hiſtory to have carried troops from 
hence to Ireland, to raiſe the fiege of Lon- 
donderry, in 1688, was one of the firſt to 
enter this dock on its being opened in 1788, 
juſt 100 years afterward. The coiacidence 
of circumſtance is not leſs ſurpriſing than the 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary age of the veſlel, a brig, which | 


ſtill continues to trade between Ireland ang 


Liverpool, and is called the Port-a-Ferry. 


The interpoſing ground between theſe | 


Docks and the river, is chiefly employed for 
timber yards and ſhip building. 


Turning the corner of the Tobacco ware- 
houſe, we obtain a view of its other fronts. 
The ſtreet into which we enter is called Wap- 
ping, aptly enough named after the ſame in 
London. The large Warehouſes which here 
preſent themſelves, are for the ſtoring of 
corn, Hereafter, as we go along, we ſhall 
find, roperies, anchor ſmithies, block-makers, 
ſail- makers, and every buſineſs connected 
with the naval department, in great abundance; 
together with a number of public houſes, for 
the cooking and accommodation of the ſhip- 
ping : for as fires and candles are not ſuffered 
on board the ſhips in the docks, for obvious 
reaſons, public houſes become more neceſlary. 


Purſuing 
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Purſuing our courſe northward, we ſoon 
reach a ſmall Dock, which belongs to the 
Duke of Bridgewater, containing his nu- 
merous Flats, that convey goods by the 
communication of the Runcorn canal, many 
miles up the river, to all the interior manu- 
facturing towns and neighbourhoods, of Man- 
cheſter, the Staffordſhire Potteries, &c. &c. 
to an amazing extent. The adjoining Ware- 
houſe, is for the ſecurity of the goods before 
and after they are ſhipped and unſhipped ; to 
which purpoſe the adjoining Yard is alſo ap- 
plied. Proceeding a little farther we ap- 
proach the 


SALT-HOUSE DOCK ; 


So called from the Salt Works on the right, 


where the common ſalt, we uſe, is made 
from the native rock. This manufactury is 
about to be removed many miles higher up 
this bank of the river, to a place called Garſ- 
ton, to the great benefit of the town, as the 
vaſt quantity of coal ſmoke emitted from it, 
makes it very offenſive.— This was the ſecond 

E made 
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made Dock. The upper end, on which we 
enter, is chiefly employed as a receptacle for 
{hips that are laid up. The lower parts are 
moſtly for corn and timber ſhips. The form 
is irregular. It comprizes an area of 21,928 


ſquare yards; and has a length of Quay of 
640 yards, 


The ſpace between this dock and the river, 
behind the buildings, is chiefly occupied as 
Shipbuilders yards; and ſome of the fineſt 
ſhips of their ſize, in the Britiſh navy, have 
been built there; as the Adamant and Aſſiſt- 
ance of 50 guns; and the Phæton, Nemeſis, 
Succeſs and other fine Frigates. 'Theſe yards 
may be viewed. 


Tracing the quay till we come to the flood 
gates; which, with the draw-bridge, are in- 
ferior in point of conſtruction to thoſe at the 
Queen's Dock ; we open upon a very large 
baſon ; which is dry at low water, and hence 
callea a Dry Dock. Keeping to the right, we 
preſently reach the 
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wt 


OLD DOCK; 


The firſt Dock we met with on the outſet 
of our ramble. From the Draw-bridge, we 
ſee, towards the river, the gut or entrance 
into the baſon from the river ; and that the 


gut and baſon accommodate both this and the 


Salt-houſe dock. Looking up the dock, we 
obſerve the Cuſtom-houſe, we before paſted, 
facing us at the other end. This firſt con- 
ſtructed dock has been made about 75 years. 
Its walls are of brick. It is 200 yards long ; 
of irregular breadth, but which may average 
8 yards; with an area of 16,832 ſquare 
yards. 


This dock is a receptacle of Weſt India 
and African ſhips, as it is contiguous to the 
Warehouſes of the Merchants concerned in 
thoſe branches of Commerce. Alſo Iriſh 
traders, and veſſels from Portugal, Spain and 
the Mediterranean. The ſurrounding houſes 
are altogether public houſes, or ſhops with 
ſuch articles of wearing apparel, &c. as are 
moſt commonly wanted by ſeamen. — Adjoin- 
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ing the gates of this dock, is the place where 
Fiſh is moſt commonly landed from the diffe- 
rent fiſhing boats from Ireland, Scotland 
and the more adjacent neighbouring coaſts. 


As we proceed along the dry dock, we 
obſerve a great many ſmall veſſels, chiefly 
ſloops with one maſt each, and which are 
coaſting traders, moſtly from the northern 
coaſt, extending to Scotland ; as may be ob- 
ſerved by painted boards, hung upon the 
moſt conſpicuous parts of the rigging, de- 
noting the places they are bound to. This 
trade is very extenſive, conſiſting of the im- 
portation of corn and other proviſions, lates 
and the different natural productions of the 
country; and of the exportation coaſtways 
of every article of our Weſt India produce, 


the Mediterranean, Portugal, Spaniſh and 


Baltic trade. This is generally a buſy, crouded 
place. Coaſting along this dry dock, we at 


length arrive at the ſouth gates and draw- 


bridges of 
ST. GEORGE's DOCK. 


| Here are two Bridges over this entrance, 
at 
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at the oppoſite extremities; for as the ground 
on the other ſide is inſulated at high water 
and when the flood gates are open, it is ne- 
ceſſary the communication ſhould not be inter- 
rupted ; hence, by the Act of Parliament pro- 
cured for making St. George's Dock, it is ſo 
provided, that one of the bridges ſhall always 
be down, under a penalty if otherwiſe. 


Croſſing one of the Bridges, we are upon 
Man's Iſland; all artificial ground, raiſed 
from the ſea. The left direction leads us to 
the quay where the Dublin Packets lie, with 
their Packet-houſes and Offices facing them; 
which buildings are called Nova- Scotia. 
A little farther leads to two Graving Docks, 
and another on the oppoſite ſide of the dock 
gut, or entrance into the dry dock; all ſimi- 
lar to thoſe we viewed at the Queen's Dock. 


Returning the way we came, we reach 


the ſouth end of St. George's Dock; but 


inſtead of paſſing in a direction along its 
quay, we keep on toward the river. A cir 
cumſtance occurred on this ſpot, which can- 

not 
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not be paſſed over. —The docility of the cart- 
horſes of Liverpool, perhaps exceeds that of 
any in the kingdom, or even the world. The 
Carters uſually direct their horſes motions by 
word only, without touching the reins ; and 
can make them go to the right or the left, 
backward or forward by the word of com- 
mand, with as much preciſion as a regiment 
of ſoldiers. A Parrot, of no mean parts; as 
it appears, by frequent hanging out from 
one of theſe houſes facing the dock, had ac- 
quired a variety of language ; and more eſpe- 
cially that particular part which ſo frequently 
requires the horſe to back his load, to diſ. 
charge it into the ſhip in the dock. A Carter 
having unfortunately left his cart with the 
back to the dock, Pol, in a garrulous 
mood, unluckily happened to cry, back— 
back—back—ſeveral times ſo diſtinctly and 
loudly, that the well tutored animal, obeying 
the word of command, actually backed the 
cart, ſo as to precipitate it and himſelf into 
the dock.—The horſe was preſerved. 


That two brute animals, of totally different 
ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, perfect ſtrangers to each other, 
ſhould be capable, without any aſſiſtance, of 
directing and executing a regular action by 
means of the human language ; is a curiofity 
perhaps unparalleled in the hiſtory of the 
world. 


On the left, as we advance, lies the Man- 
cheſter Old Quay, the reſort of that Compa- 
ny's Flats, which convey goods to and from 
Mancheſter, all the way by the river, with- 
out entering a canal as is done by thoſe of the 
Duke of Bridgewater. We now arrive at 
the River, and have, on the right, a Terrace 
230 yards long, which is purpoſely deſigned 
for a public Walk, as carriages are not ſuf- 
fered to come upon it, and is called the 
Parade. 


The view from hence can perhaps be no 
where excelled, eſpecially at or a little before 
high water, and particularly at ſpring ndes ; 
when a number of veſſels, of all deſcriptions, 
moving in all directions, ſo near at hand, 


forms a ſcene as pictureſque as it is novel; and 
from: 
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from the variety it always affords, is entertain- 
ing even to thoſe who ſee it moſt frequently. 

At all times, the view up and down the nver 
is fine. At the other end of the Parade, is 
a pier that projects farther into the river, 
from whence a more extended view can be 
obtained. 


The houſes on the oppoſite bank, are the 
Ferry-houſes before mentioned (p. 7). Down 
the river, we obſerve the Rock point, with 
a guide poſt upon its extreinity; round 
which the ſhips paſs and repaſs to and from 
ſea. A little on this fide the Rock, may be 
ſeen the Powder Magazines ; where all the 
gunpowder for the uſe of the ſhips, and 
other purpoſes, is kept. They are placed at 
that diſtance (about three miles) to prevent 
bad conſequences to the town in caſe of acci- 
dent ; they are there alſo much out of the 
way of accident from fire. Ships often lie off 
there at anchor, ſheltered from the weſterly 
wind, under the high land, waiting for a fair 
wind to proceed to ſea. 


A little 
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A little down the river on this ſide, will 
be obſerved the Fort; and, at a great diſ- 
tance farther down, two lofty Pillars, which 
are the Formby land-marks. 


On the left of this pier, is a ſloping road 
or ſlip, which gradually deſcends to low wa- 
ter mark, where a number of boats are con- 
{tantly lying for the purpoſe of being hired to 
convey paſſengers, horſes, &c. to the diffe- 
rent Ferrys on the oppolite ſhore ; as alfo for 
pleaſure, up and down the river, as the wind 


and tide will permit. Although there are 


many conveniences for taking the water at the 
other docks, ſimilar to this ; yet this is much 
the moſt commodious, cleaneſt and ſafeſt. 
The others are within the dry docks ; ſo that 
the gut or entrance to the dock mult be paſſed 
through, which is oftentimes tedious, and 


even unſafe, from the number of veſſels ge- 
nerally paſling in and out about high water, 


as the following melancholy inſtance will 
explain, 


Several large Ferry-boats, filled with paſ- 
| 1 ſengers 


3 5 
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ſengers to Cheſter fair, were hauling out of 
the Old Dock gut along the North wall, the 
wind blowing freſh from South Weſt ; when 
ſuddenly a very large ſhip, hitherto unno- 
ticed, was coming full upon them, from the 
river, with conſiderable velocity, and in ſuch 
a manner and direction as no human efforts 
could avert, as the boats were too numerous 
to have them all got out of the way, and no 
time to get the paſſengers out of the boats 
upon the quay. In this terrifying ſituation, 
as the ſhip—with a ſea monſter's head, as if 
to aggravate the horror—approached very 
near the boats, the cries of diſtreſs from the 
paſſengers, who ſeemed but too ſenfible of 


their ſituation, were painful indeed. Too 


ſoon the ſhip, without any decreaſe of its 
ſpeed, ſtruck one of the boats in the middle 
with its ſtern, The boat, although a large 
one, being cloſe to the wall, was inſtantly 
ſhivered to pieces. The ſhriek of diſtreſs 
now ceaſed ; and every appearance of the 
boat and its luckleſs paſſengers was loſt. In 
a few moments, however, baſkets, hats, 
cloaks, and immediately after the bodies, of 

the 
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the unfortunate people had emerged and were 
floating upon the ſurface of the water. Every 
aſſiſtance being given, the people, about 20 in 


number, men, women and children, were all 
got out of the water. Thoſe who were moſt in 


the bottom of the boat eſcaped the beſt, as, on 
the complete deſtruction of the boat, they 
ſunk in the water under the ſhip's bottom; 
while thoſe who attempted to ſave themſelves 
by climbing up the wall, were ſome of them 
ſo ſeverely cruſhed as nt to ſurvive it; 
which was the caſe with one or two active 
young men.—The reſt of the boats eſcaped 
uninjured.— Although it is ſome years ſince 
the above accident happened, it made too 
ſtrong an impreſſion upon the mind of the 
writer, who beheld it, to be yet effaced — 
This landing place is out of a poſſibility of 
any ſimilar accident ever happening here ; 
and therefore is on all accounts to be pre- 
ferred. The fares of the boatmen have been 
named. (See page 8). 


The right wall of this pier, will be found 
to form one ſide of the gut or entrance into 
the 
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the baſon, or dry Dock, which leads to St. 
George's Dock. In the river, immediately 
before the pier, will be diſcovered a large 
floating buoy ; which is there placed for the 
purpoſe of making ropes faſt to it, to aſſiſt in 
hauling ſhips out of the dock when the wind 
blows ſtrong into the dock. A Capſtan will 
be obſerved on the pier, to aſſiſt likewiſe in 
hauling ſhips in and out of the dock, as ne- 
ceſſity may require. Several ſtrong poſts, 
are alſo placed in different ſituations, for 
ſimilar purpoſes. A large flag ſtaff, or pole, 
is placed here; on which, when a flag is 
hoiſted, it denotes that the dock gates are 
open to receive any ſhips that may be coming 
in: when lowered, it apprizes thoſe ſhips in 
the river, that the gates are ſhut ſo as to ex- 
clude their entrance that tide. A double 


lamp is placed upon the top of this pole, 


(hung upon ſwivels, to accommodate the 
raiſing and lowering of the pole) to dire& 
any veſſel that may have occaſion to come 
into dock in the dark. It is to be obſerved, 
that the ſame accommodations for aſſiſting 
the ſhips into and out of this dock, prevail at 


the 
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the entrances of the other docks we have 
paſſed. 


From this Pier and the Parade, may now 
more diſtinctly be ſeen the Light-houſe and 
the Signal- poles, mentioned in p. 21.“ The 
river is here, at high water, about a mile 
over, and the diſtance from the oppoſite ſhore 
to the Light houſe, about three miles. It 
is very uſual, in Summer and fine weather, 
for parties to croſs the river and walk to the 
Light-houſe. The road is good, and the 
walk, if a trouble, is amply rcpaid by the 
charming and extenſive proſpeck which 33 
there diſplayed. Ale, and bread and checſe, 
is the only fare to be met with there; cxcept 
perhaps a cup of tea. Any kind of proviſion 
that may be carried thither, will be comfort 
ably dreſſed and ſerved, and every deſiciency 
compenſated by the civility of the occupiers. 

10 


A delineation and explanation of the Lig u-honſe and 
Signal-poles, may be had, printed upon a card, at any of the 
book: ſellers ſhops 5; which will alord a better deſcripiuon an 


(an be given here, 
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To thoſe who have not examined a Light- 
houſe, it will, of courſe, prove a curioſity. 


It has already been obſerved, that the time 
of high water at ſpring tides, is moſt favour- 
able for the river proſpe&t from this, the 
i moſt eligible, ſituation on the ſhore. Accord- 
ly, when high water happens from eleven till 
two o'clock, it will be proper to be here 
half an hour, or more, before the time of 
high water which may be known by a refe- 
rence to any of the Liverpool news-papers) ; 
when, a welterly wind ſeldom fails to bring in 
more or leſs ſail. Armed ſhips generally ſa- 
lute the town with their cannon ; which is 
anſwered by the bells of the adjoining Church. 
Thele ſignals generally invite a number from 
the town, to behold the pleaſing ſpectacle; 
and the ſolicitude of the relatives of thoſe on 
| board, frequently forms an intereſting ſcene. 
| The ſhips of different owners have private 
diſtin& ſignals, which they communicate to 
a perſon always ſtationed at the Light houſe, 
WW. who repeats them upon the various adjoining 
| poles, ſo as to be underſtood here; whereby 

the 
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the approach of a particular ſhip may often be 
known ſome hours before it can be ſeen from 
the town. Would a Telegraph anſwer a 
better purpoſe ? The ſhip having entered 
the dry dock {now filled with water), in the 
manner deſcribed at the Queen's dock, p. 26, 
1s conducted into the inner wet dock, and 
there left afloat, in the moſt perfect ſecurity 
from every aſſailment of wind and ſea. 


A little before high water, the ſhips that 
are to come out of dock the preſent tide, are 
hauled* into the outer baſon, then into the 
gut; where the ſails are filled, the faſtenings 
looſened, and, amid the uſual parting ſalute 
of three cheers from the brave departing 
Tars, and which is returned from thoſe on 
ſhore, the ſtately veſſel is ſent to explore her 
way over the dreary boſom of the vaſt track 
leſs ocean, under the well founded hope of 
giving wealth to the individual, and of adding 
honor and proſperity to the Britiſh Empire. 


It 


* The frequent repetition of the nautical term, haul, can- 
not well be avoided, as none of the ſynonima, of draw, pull, 
drag, &c. are ſufficiently expreſſive, or proper. 
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It may be entertaining to the ſtranger to 
examine the conſtruction and operation of the 


Dock GATES. 


Turning along the north end of St. 
George's Dock, we come to the gates of that 


extremity. At low water the gates are ſhut, 


and, of. courſe, remain fo till opened by the 
next flood tides. In each gate will be per- 
ceived an opening, which, at high tides, is 
intended to evacuate the water to a certain 
quantity neceſſary for floating the ſhips, 
thereby avoiding riſk from any unneceſſary 
preſſure of water upon the gates. For this 
intention alſo, two pair of gates were thought 
adviſeable here. In very high tides, when 
theſe openings are not ſufficient, other ſluices 
can be opened below, by machinery con- 
trived for that purpoſe. There is yet another 
intention theſe openings anſwer; which is, 
that at ſpring tides, when the tides are regu- 
larly falling or becoming lower each tide, if 
the water left within the dock were at any 
time above the level of the ſucceeding tide at 

| high 
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high water, the gates could not be got open. 
The dock- gate men are therefore furniſhed 
with a table, deſcriptive of every ſucceeding 
height of tides, and regulate that of the 
dock accordingly. An annual tide table is 
publiſhed by Mr. Holden, which aſcertains 
the times of High Water and the Heights 
the tides flow, with an accuracy before un- 
known, and in a method yet a ſecret with 
his family. Why not purchaſed by the public, 
at any price, if it will apply to all parts of the 
coaſt of the kingdom? The management of 
the Dock gates is ſubmitted to the care of four 
men, two on each fide, who afliſt in opening 
and ſhutting them, in the manner that may 
be obſerved; and who, with the Dock 
Maſter, alſo aſſiſt in directing the ſhips 
through the gates. St. George's Dock was 
the third made. It is 250 yards long and 100 
broad ; compriſing an area of 25,300 ſquare 
yards ; witn a length of quay of 670 yards. 
It was conſt ructed at an expence of 21,0001. 
It is cÞiefly the reſort of Welt India ſhips, 
and is eſteemed very commodious. 


'e SR 
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In 8paſſing along the Docks, the ſhips of 
different nations will be diſcovered by their 
different conſtruction both in the hulls and 
rigging ; and which will be found to accord 
with the national character. The Dutch 
ſhips are ſtrong and ſquare built, miſhapen 
and clumſey ; nor, like the natives, has any 
attempt at the leaſt alteration been ever made 
in their ornaments or equipment. They are 
diſtinguiſhed by a conſiderable hollowneſs in 
the middle, and by the ſudden elevation of two 
ſquare ends; as alſo by the coloſſean figure of 
a head of Van Trump or a favourite Frow, 
placed, in contradiction to the cuſtom of 
other nations, and the order of nature, on 
the ſtern, upon the top of the rudder, with 
an aſpect towards the crew as if for an ido- 
latrous purpoſe—if a Dutchman can be ſup- 
poſed to adore any thing but wealth. A 
clumſey maſt riſes from about the middle of 
the ſhip, and a ſmaller one near the ſtern ; 
which altogether, completes a Dutch Dogger. 
Swediſh ſhips have the ſame conſtruction and 
equipment. French ſhips are every way in 
the oppoſite extreme; being lightly built; 

the 
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the ornaments taudry; and the rigging and 
maſts ſo light and lofty, as to give the idea of 
a flying — 


The Engliſh ſhips poſſeſs a medium be- 
tween the former; combining flrength with 
beauty and ornament—the utile and dulce— 
upon the preſent improved plan of the Britiſh 
Frigates. The Guineamen here, are in ge- 
neral the handſomeſt ſhips ; being every way 
modelled after the Frigates, and rather more 
ornamented. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE Docks. 


The rapidity of the tides in the river, and 
expolure to ſtrong weſterly winds, muſt 
have been very unfavourable to the accom- 
modation of {ſhipping both in the river and 
the more interior harbour, or Pool, as it was 
then named; ſo that fo early as in 1561, at- 
tempts were made at ſomething like a dock, 
as a ſhelter from ſtorms ; but it was not till 
about 75 years ago, that Parliament was ap- 
plied to for leave to build a regular dock ; 

ſince 
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ſince which time the docks have increaſed in 
number with the increaſe and flouriſhing ſtate 
of the town, and are now augmented to thir- 
teen : five wet-docks ; five graving-docks ; 
and three dry-docks; (independent of the 
Duke of Bridgewater's dock} occupying a 
ſpace of near three miles in circumference ; 
the whole conſtructed, formed and built upon 
the bed of the river. It is to be obſerved, 
that George's, the Old, and Salt-houſe Docks, 
communicate, ſo that ſhips can paſs from one 
to the other, and into the graving docks, 
without going into the river, where their 
being unmanned or unrigged might expoſe 
them to injury from the wind and tide in ſo 
doing. The King's and Queen's Docks 
communicate together in the fame manner, 
and with their own graving docks. 


There are perfect communications under 
ground between all the docks, by large tun- 
nels, for the purpoſe of one dock cleaning or 
waſhing another ; ſo that when a dock is to 
be cleaned (as they are all very ſubject to fill 
with mud), it is left dry at low water, by 


keeping 
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keeping the gates open; the fluices are 
opened into it in different directions; and a 
great number of men are put into it, who, 
with ſpades, ſhovel the mud into the currents 
made by the fluices, till the dock becomes 
ſufficiently cleared, and which uſually occu- 
pies a ſpace of ſome weeks. Flat-bottomed 
boats are alſo employed at theſe times for 


loading and carrying out the mud, which 
they diſcharge into the river. 


The docks have Watch, Scavengers and 
Lamps, diſtinct from thoſe of the town; and 
fires are not ſuffered, and even candles not 
permitted to be lighted on board the ſhips, 
except ſecured in lanthorns, under a penalty 
of 40s. ; nor any combuitible matters left on 
the decks or on the adjoining quays in the 
night, under a penalty of 10]. By theſe pre- 
cautions, an accident from fire (ſo much to be 
dreaded) has, fortunately, not happened. 


The dock dues, paid for the entrance of 
ſhips, were, In 1724, 810l. 1 18. 6d. In 1776, 
5,0641. 10s. 10d. In 1786, 7,508l. os. 1d. 

In 
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In 1796, upwards of 13,000l. ; which gives 
ſome idea of the progreſſive extenſion of the 
trade of the town. The advantages a wet 
dock poſſeſſes over every other kind of port 
or harbour, are very great. The ſhips can- 
not poſſibly be affected by any kind of wea- 
ther ; they always are afloat ; can lade and 
unlade, at all times, without any obſtacle or 
riſk of injury to the cargoes. The docks, 
here, are ſo compacted, and contiguous to 
every requiſite for the equipment of the ſhips, 
that every poſlible delay is prevented ; and 
finally, from their contiguity with the ware. 
houſes, &c. the ſhips can be loaded and 
diſcharged with diſpatch and at a trifling 
expence. 


Crofling the dock gates (after high water), 
we proceed along the eaſt ſide of George's 
dock. Paſſing a range of new erecting ware- 
houſes, that promiſe to be ornamental as 
well as uſeful; we arrive at the Fiſh Market; “ 
where the Siſterhood will be found to enjoy 
as great a privilege and refinement of the 

| tongue, 


* The Fiſh Market is to be removed elſe where. 
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tongue, as at moſt other ſimilar ſeminaries. 
The market will, in the different ſeaſons, 
be occaſionally pretty well ſupplied with 
Salmon, Cod, Flat-fiſh and Crabs ; Shrimps 
and Prawns, very plentifully ; Lobſters are 
always ſcarce and dear; Herrings always 
abundant ; but Mackrel ſcarce ; and freſh 
water fiſh, equally fo. 


Turning in a backward direction, we paſs 
along a range of Ware houſes, ſome of which 
are ſo high that they might be viewed with 
ſurpriſe by a native of Edinburgh. They are 
deſigned, chiefly, as ſtorehouſes for corn. 
At the end of theſe buildings, 1s the town 
priſon ; of very ancient date; and which be. 
longed formerly to the Derby family, and 
uſed by them as a reſidence—what a ſcope 
for reflection Looking up the ſtreet on the 
right (Water-ſtreet,) we diſcover the Ex- 
change, from whence we commenced our 
ramble ; which is now about one half com- 
pleted. The line, from hence, in the di- 
rection of north and ſouth, was originally the 
boundary of the river. 


The 
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The narrow paſſage on the lower fide of 
the priſon, leads to the Old Church yard; 
the lower part of which affords a pleaſant 
walk, as it preſents a deſirable opening into 
the river, through the gut of St. George's 
dock baſon. At the ſouth end of this walk, 
is the Merchants Coffee Houſe, where the 
newſpapers are read ; and where lodgings 
may be had by thoſe who prefer the fituation. 
Cannon were formerly planted here, for the 
defence of the harbour. This lower part of 
the Church yard was raiſed from the ſhore, 
leſs than fifty years ago; as originally the 
baſe of the tower of the church was waſhed 
by the river. 

Going off at the oppoſite end of the church 
yard, we paſs between a boat-builder's yard 
on the right, and a ſhip-builder's yard on 
the left; either of which may be viewed. 
We then arrive at a ſmall Glaſs-houſe, for 
the manufacture of flint glaſs; and the turn 
from thence to the left, leads to the public 
Baths ; which are eſteemed commodious and 
elegant, and may be viewed. The road far- 

ther 
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ther on, preſents the Fort, which, with its 
formidable artillery, promiſes an ample ſecu- 
rity againſt any enemy's ſhips that may at- 
tempt an entrance into the harbour. A 
ſtrong guard of ſoldiers is always kept here. 
A very advantageous view down the river, 
is obtained here, and from whence the Rock 


point may be very diſtinctly obſerved. The 
ride along this ſhore, for ſome miles, is very 


pleaſant, eſpecially in warm weather ; as it 
will be found very cool and refreſhing, with a 
weſterly wind particularly. Two roads branch 
off, inland, at one and three mules diſtance, 
along the ſhore : the firſt, at Beacon-gutter : 
and the ſecond at Bootle mills, where accom- 
modations for bathing, lodging, &c. as at 


other watering places, may be had at two good 
. houſes. 


Turning up Deniſon-ſtreet, behind the 
Fort, will be diſcovered, from the top of the 
ſtreet, on the left, the New Priſon ; ſo im- 
menſely large, that, for the ſake of ſuffering 
humanity, it is to be hoped it will never be 
filled ; except with its preſent deſcription of 

H inhabitants 
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inhabitants—French priſoners—who, fortu- 
nately for themſelves, have been here pre- 
ſerved from the famine and bloodſhed that 
have ſo deſolated their native country: for 
the honour of This, they have been favoured 
with every comfort and indulgence their 
ſituation will admit of, and which their na- 
tural levity ſolicits. 


The ſituation of the priſon is healthful, 
and it has many conveniences ; yet on ex- 
amination, it will be obſerved, that the 
debtor, whatever his conſtitution, habits and 
health may be, cannot be. accommodated 
with a more comfortable Cell to fleep in, 
than the hardieſt and moſt abanaoned felon. 
Such, at leaſt, ſeems to be the original in- 
tention ; if ſo, tis“ devoutly to be wiſhed”? 
that it may be varied. fe. 


Cloſe by the priſon are, a ſteain Mill for 
rolling and ſlitting of Iron; a White Lead 
Work; and two Manufacturies of aſhes, 
from Soap lees. / 


Returning 
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Returning the way we came, the head of 
the Leeds and Wigan canals preſents ; on 
which an elegant Packet boat paſſes from 
hence to Wigan, every morning (except 
Sunday) at eight, and arrives there at fix 
o' clock; and another from thence ſets off at 
ſix, and arrives here at four. The Fares ; 
zs. and 28, The right bank of the Canal 
affords a very pleaſant walk; but is inacceſſi- 
ble, from dirt and the parſimony of the 
Proprietors, in wet weather ; and there is no 
carriage way. The quantity of Coal im- 
ported by this canal, from Wigan, &c. for 
the ſupply of the town, and the export to 
the different parts of Europe, America and 
the Weſt Indies, is conſiderable. 


From the head of the Canal, is an opening 
to St. Paul's Church. Howſoever the church 
yard and body of the church may paſs for a 
miniature of the original, the dome and cu- 
pola ſerve but to remind us of Their inferi- 
ority. Being on elevated ground, the whole 
has a good effect, at a diſtance ; but there is 

| no 
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no ſtation near, from whence it can be viewed 
to any advantage. 


Turning towards the river, we come to a 
narrow and very dirty ſtreet, called Old- 
hall ſtreet; in the narroweſt and dirtieſt part 
of which, four ſtreets meet, and which once 
formed one of the markets of the town, in 
its primitive ſtate. In this market place ſtood 
a Croſs (as is ſtill uſual in many market 
towns) which was called the White Croſs. 
This narrow ſtreet and the adjoining ones, 
formed what was conſidered the moſt genteel 
part of the town, thirty years ago. On ad- 

vancing nearer the Exchange, we ſoon get 

extricated from the dirt and difficulties of a 
narrow ſtreet, by the opening which has 
been made, and which is meant to be ex- 
tended farther, for the public accommoda- 
tion. A very ſuperb Croſs, formerly ſtood 
where the Exchange is now placed. 


REL | SURVEY 
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SURVEY OF THE Town CONTINUED. 


The Hotel, at the bottom of Lord-ſtreet, 
from its central ſituation, will now be the 
beſt ſtation for the Stranger to recommence 
his ramble from. Going up Church-ſtreet, 
oppoſite the Church, we turn into Tarleton. 
ſtreet ; which leads to Williamſon-ſquare ; 
wherein will be obſerved, by the King's Arms 
in front, at the farther ſide, the Theatre. 


At the upper end, Houghton-ſtreet leads 
into Clayton ſquare ; which preſents a regu- 
larity not to be found in the ſquares we have 
already paſſed. It was the laſt built, and 
may afford a ſpecimen of the improving taſte 
of the town. Paſſing through the oppoſite 
opening, we are in Ranelagh ſtreet; and 
turning up, we paſs a Ropery, where ropes, 
cables, and the various rigging of a ſhip, are 
made. To the left of the top of this ſtreet, 
in Bolton ſtreet (dirty and unpaved) are very 
elegant freſh water Baths ; cold, temperate 
and warm; for Ladies and Gentlemen, diſ- 
tinctly. They are ſupplied from the Well 

| of 
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of the adjoining cotton manufaQtury, that is 
worked by a {team engine. 


Retracing our ſteps, we croſs Ranelagh 
Place, and proceed up Mount Pleaſant, till 
we come to Clarence ſtreet, on the left ; 
which leads to a ſpacious road that direQs us 
farther up the hill to the Poor-houſe : the 
front of which is chiefly applied to working 
and eating rooms ; and the two extended 
back wings, to dwelling appartments for the 


poor. 


Continuing the direction; we perceive the 
buildings before us, on the right; called 
Edge-hill. Aſcending the ſummit of the riſ- 
ing ground, the road on the right leads to 
the very pleaſant villages of Wa'tree, Child. 
wall and Woolton. 


Keeping upon the ſummit of the hill -to 
the left, we paſs the venerable remains of 
Vernon-hall ; not the leſs diſtinguiſhed by its 
ſtately Pines; and immediately croſs the 
great ſouth road at the village of Low-hill ; 

which 
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which formerly was a faſhionable, and the 
only, retreat of the town inhabitants for re- 
creation. Croſſing another road, in the ſame 
direction, at a pleaſant Villa, we appraach the 
village of Everton; which paſſing through, 
we yet croſs another road, and arrive finally 
at St. Domingo ; a white houſe, with a large 
court and carriage way to the front. The 
houſe was built, and the adjoining grounds 
purchaſed, with the product of a French 
prize ſhip from St. Domingo in a former war, 
and hence ſo called. A new houfe is build- 
ing behind the preſent, which promiſes to 
poſſeſs much elegance. 


As this ſituation terminates the ridge of 
the hill, it preſents a fine extended proſpect 
of the ſurrounding country before us, to the 
north and eaſt. The ſudden breaking in 
upon the ſea, has a wonderful effect, at high 
Water. 


Performing a retrograde motion, at the 
firſt turn to the right we deſcend towards the 
the lower part of the village; paſſing ſeveral 

elegant 
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elegant houſes, till we arrﬀfe at the road 
which leads down towards the town. Ad- 
joining, 1s a Coffee Houſe, where every ac- 
commodation of tea, dinners, &c. and lodg- 
ing may be had. Deſcending, we come to 
Richmond, where a Wollen Hall (of no 
great celibrity) 1s occaſionally open. St. 
Ann-ſtreet, facing St. Ann's Church, is a 
ſtreet of much elegance, which is not dimi- 
niſned by Trinity Church towards the ſouth 
end. St. Ann's church has a good effect 
from hence. The firſt turn on the right out 
of St. Ann-ftreet, leads to the Circus; 
where are elegant livery ſtables, and where 
equeſtrian exerciſes are occaſionally performed 
by Aſtley and others. A little farther we 
diſcover, on the right, an uniform row of 
houſes, called Iflington ;* facing which is 
the Infirmary, which, with its ſide colonades, 
has ſomewhat the form of the Queen's Pa- 

lace. 


$ The ſtranger will have diſcovered a tendency here to 
ape the London names of places, but which it is to be feared 
will, on compariſon, tend to leflen in lis eſtimation what be 


might otherwiſe have conſidered as neat or commodious. 
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lace. The neat buildings on each ſide of the 
Infirmary, in front, are dwellings for the 
widows of ſeamen. 


In Commutation row, on the left, is the 
Blind Aſylum ; where the blind poor are 
inſtructed in every mechanical art they are 
capable of attaining; which, while it aſſiſts 
in their ſupport, makes them uſeful members 
of ſociety. Their wares may be viewed and 
purchaſed on the ſpot. This charity is ſup- 
ported by voluntary contribution, is uncon— 
nected with the proviſion of the pariſh, and 
extends to objects from every part of the 
kingdom. 


Facing the front of the Infirmary down 
Shaw's-brow ; and turning to the left into 
the Hay-market, from whence will be ſeen 
St. John's Church; we paſs along White 
Chapel to the Hotel at the bottom of Lord- 
ſtreet, where we commenced this latter part 
of our tour, 


It will be perceived, that the ſtreet we laſt 
1 paſſed, 
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paſſed, with Paradiſe-ſtreet in the ſame con- 
tinued direction, are nearly on a level, and 
lie low. It was in this direction, as menti- 
oned in p. 15, that the tide formerly flowed 
round this ſide of the town from the original 
Pool where the Old Dock now is ; which 
added conſiderably to its defence, and ren- 
dered it only acceſſible at the north end; 
hence its obſtinate reſiſtance to Prince Ru- 
pert. A walk through Paradiſe ſtreet, which 
will afford a view of an elegant Difſenters 
Chapel, will beſt explain the courſe of the 
Pool. At the other end of Paradiſe-ſtreet, 
(formerly Common-ſhore) on the left, is 
Hanover-ſtreet ; the more ſtreight direction, 
is the bottom of Duke-ſtreet, formerly paſſed 
(page 18); and the turn on the right leads 
to the Old Dock. 'The common ſewer runs 
under Paradiſe ſtreet, White Chapel and even 
higher up, ſo that in ſudden and heavy rains, 
the inundation is ſuch as to flood theſe ſtreets; 
and to fill the cellars, to the great terror and 
diſtreſs of their inhabitants. 


CHURCHES. 
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The town contains thirteen Churches of 
the Eſtabliſhed Religion ; one of the Church 
of Scotland; three of Independents ; a Qua- 
ker's Meeting; four Methodiſt Chapels ; 
two Baptiſt Chapels; three Roman Catholic 
Chapels ; and a Jewiſh Synagogue. 


St. Nicholas, or the Old Church com- 
monly ſo called from being firſt erected 
(ſee page 56,) is of very ancient date; but 
there are no traces of its antiquity farther 
back than 1588 ; when it is recorded, that 
the Earl of Derby coming to his reſidence 
(before named page 55,) and waiting for a 
paſſage to the Ifle of Man, the Corporation 
erected and adorned a ſumptuous ſtall in the 
church for his reception.“ There was a 
ſtatue of St. Nicholas, in the Church yard ; 
to which the ſailors preſented offerings on 
their going to ſea, to induce the faint to grant 
them a proſperous voyage. 


This 


* dScacombe's Memoirs, 
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This church was a parochial chapel under 
Walton, a neighbouring pariſh ; till by act 
of Parliament, in 1699, Liverpool became 
a diſtinct pariſh. There is very little ſculpture 
worth notice: a female figure, inclining over 
an urn, is moſt worthy attention. Here are 
a peal of fix bells, whoſe welcome notes 
announce the arrival of our ſhips from foreign 
voyages, chiefly the Weſt Indies. There is a 
good, but badly placed, Organ. A ſpire 
was added to the tower, in 1750; and the 
walls of the Church were rebuilt a ſew years 
ago. It is alſo intended to rebuild the inſide 
pews and galleries. The Church originally, 
was no doubt ſufficiently ſequeſtered ; yet 
from the preſent, perhaps unavoidable, tho- 
roughfares in every direction through the 
church yard, it but ill accords with the 
primitive intention of 


— wee church- yard's lonely mound, 


& Where melancholy with {hill ſilence reigns.” 


A conſiderable portion of the lower part 
of this Church is ſet apart for the public ; 
and 
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and, as in moſt country churches, the men 
and women have different allotments. As 
theſe public ſeats are generally well filled, 
with very decent and orderly perſons, devo- 
tion is better aſſiſted than where the whole is 
a glare of dreſs and faſhion: it induces a due 
ſenſe of humility; and properly reminds us 


of the indiſtinction that is ſoon to take place 
in the ſtate for which we are preparing. 


St. Peter's, (page 13), was the next built 
Church, and finiſhed in 1704; which, with 
St. Nicholas, are the pariſh churches, over 
which two Rectors preſide. It is plain within; 
has a good Organ; and a peal of bells of 
good tone and well tuned. No ſculpture or 
monuments worth a diſtinguiſhed notice. 


St. George's Church (ſee page 12) was 
conſecrated in 1734. It will be found as 
elegant and well finiſhea within as it is with- 
out. The altar, pulpit, organ loft, and the 
front of the galleries are, characteriſtically 
enough, of mahogany. It is the Mayor's 
chapel, where he attends every Sunday, and 

where 
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where there are pews appropriated for thoſe 
Gentlemen, including Strangers, who chooſe 
to accompany him. A very good Organ. 
No monumental inſcriptions. The church is 
completely vaulted, for the purpoſe of 2 
Cemetery. On each fide of the church, is a 
terrace, with receſſes underneath for the 
convenience of the market people. The 
octangular buildings, at each end of the 
church, on the ſouth ſide, are offices for the 
clerk of the market and the nightly watch. 
In the receſſes on each of the octangular parts 
of the ſteeple, is the painting of a faint : but 
ſo expoſed a ſituation, is very unfavourable to 
paintings. 


St. Thomas's Church (ſee page 17) was 
conſecrated in 1750, the whole of which, 
without and within, can no where, perhaps, 
be excelled in elegance and ſimplicity. In 
its very confined ſituation, it cannot be ad- 
vantageouſly viewed in any direction. The 
ſouth end of the church yard, and the bot- 
tom of Liver ſtreet, afford the beſt views. 
Its beautiful and lofty ſpire, however, has a 

pleaſing 


P 
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pleaſing effect from every part of the town 
and the environs, where it can be ſcen. The 
ſteeple and ſpire are 216 feet high; of which 
the ſpire forms the greater part. A good 
Organ. No monuments.— Regular Orato- 
rios, the firſt that were attempted in the 
north of England, were performed here in 
1765, by performers, the principals of which 
were from London ; who were not leſs ſur- 
priſed than gratified with the choruſes, which 
were of this neighbourhood ; the Lancaſhire 
chorus being ſtill eſteemed the beſt in the 
kingdom. 


St. Paul's Church (ſee page 59) was built 
at the public expence, and conſecrated in 
1769. Its internal conſtruction is ſo unfa. 
vourable to hearing, notwithſtanding the at- 
tempts that have been made to render it leſs 
ſo, that it is but very thinly attended. The 
bottom of the church is appropriated to the 
public. No Organ or monuments. 


St. Ann's Church (ſee page 64) built in 
1770 by two private proprietors, 1s a neat, 
commodious 
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commodious church: has a painted window, 
and an Organ: is remarkable for being 
placed in a north and ſouth direction; and 
is viewed to advantage from the north road, 
and alſo from St. Ann ſtreet. No monu- 
ments. 


St. John's Church (ſee page 65), was 
finiſhed at the public expence in 1784. It is 
plain within ; and the lower part is laudably 
appropriated to the public. The church yard 
is alſo a public burial ground. 


Trinity Church (ſee page 64), can boaſt 
a peculiar neatneſs, externally and internally; 
and is extremely commodious, the form and 
dimenſions being ſuch as are welt adapted to 
an aud.tory. An Organ ; but no monuments, 
It was conſecrated in 1792; and built by 


private proprietors, 


St. James's Church (ſee p. 23), not directly 
in the pariſh, was built about the year 1774: 
is neat, commodious, and retired. An or- 

gan 
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2 
Go 


gan; but no monuments. Was built by 
private proprietors. 


St. Catharine's in Temple-court ; St. Ste- 
phen's in Byrom-ſtreet ; and St. Mathew's 
in Kay ſtreet; formerly diſſenting chapels ; 
and St. Mary's in Harrington ſtreet; have 
nothing to recommend them to the attention 
of the ſtranger, except neatneſs; but which 
ſurely muſt be a powerful recommendation to 
a congregation. 


The Scotch church, or kirk, at the top of 
Renſhaw-ſtreet ; the three Independent cha- 
pels in Benn's Garden, Renſhaw-ſtreet and 
Paradiſe- ſtreet; the Quaker's Meeting in Hun. 
ter ſtreet; the four Methodiſt chapels in Pitt- 
flreet, Mount-pleaſant, Edmund-ſtreet, Ma- 
guire: ſtreet; the two Baptiſt chapels in Stanley- 
ſtreet and Byrom ſtreet; the three Roman 
Catholic chapels in Lumber-ſtreet, Seel- 
ſtreet and Sir Thomas's Buildings ; and 
the Jew's Synagogue in Pitt ſtreet ; are all 
fitted up in a manner becoming their ſeveral 
relative cuſtoms, The Paradiſe ſtreet Dit- 

K ſenting 
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ienting chapel (ſee page 66) is the only one 
that claims particular regard as a public edi. 
fice. It is a beautiful ſtructure ; but ſo ſitu- 
ated, that in no direction can it be viewed to 
advantage; nor is it ſufficiently retired for 
devotion—diſadvantages that ſurely might 
have been avoided in a new erection. That 
elegant ſimplicity—ſimplex munditiis—no- 
ticed in ſome of the beforementioned churches, 
is not ſo well preſerved here, within. The 
inlaid work round the galleries, in the man- 
ner of cabinet work, and the airy flights of 
ſteps to the ſtill more airy pulpit, have a tau- 
drineſs and levity not the beſt adapted to a 
place of ſerious devotion. 'The pews are very 
conveniently diſpoſed. The organ is very 
neat ; and 1s a rare inſtance of that inſtrument 
in that ſituation. Behind the chapel, is a 
charity ſchool, ſupported chiefly, and much 
to their honour, by the frequenters of the 
. chapel. | 


Many of the churches have clocks; none 
of which has a bell ſufficiently large to be 
heard at a diſtance. It would be much to 

the 
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the credit and benefit of the town, to have 
one ſomething like St. Paul's in London, as 
a General Monitor. The advantages are too 
obvious to need enumerating. 


THE EXCHANGE. 


The inſide of this handſome edifice, was 
entirely deſtroyed by accidental fire, about a 
year ago. The lower part was formed like 
the Royal Exchange, in London, and de- 
ſigned for the like purpoſe. Over the walks, 
were the Borough Court room, the Mayor's 
Office, the Council Chamber, and the Aſ- 
ſembly rooms ; all of which, with their valu- 
able furniture, were conſumed. 


The whole of the Exchange was appropri- 
ated to a Ball and Supper, given to the prin- 
cipal inhabitants by the Corporation, on his 
Majeſty's recovery. All the lower area was 
formed into one ſupper room; ſuperbly illu- 
minated with pillars and feſtoons of lamps, 
in the central parts; the walls enlivened 
by tranſparent emblematic paintings; and 

EIGHT 
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EIGHT HUNDRED well drefſed perſons, 
of both ſexes, ſat commodiouſly down toge- 
ther to as elegant a ſupper as art could deviſe 
and taſte diſplay. A more ſplendid and un- 
common ſpectacle, than that exhibited, cannot 
well be conceived : the effect was wonderful. 
A Stranger preſent, pleaſantly enough ob- 
ſerved ; that the whole, although uncom- 
monly ſplendid, became more particularly 
enchanting under the faſcinating influence of 
five hundred Lancaſhire Witches. 


The Exchange in future will be converted 
into Coffee rooms and offices for the conveni- 
ence of the merchant, and for tranſacting 
the public buſineſs of the town. All the 
upper part ot the new or north ſide, is to form 
an Aſſembly room: and a cupola will be 
placed upon the centre. "The front of the 
new part appears, at a little diſtance, as il 
unfiniſhed, by the expoſure of the high pro- 
jecting root above. The four ſtatuary figures 
are emblematic of the four quarters of the 
world ; and the fronts of the new part are ſaid 
to diſplay great architectural taſte, 

The 
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The pediment of the ſouth front contains a 
piece of highly finiſhed ſculpture in bold 
Relief. The ſmall figures in the left angle, 
repreſent the Infant Commerce of the town; 
one of which ſeems watching over the diffe- 
rent articles of merchandiſe, and another 
embraces the Liver with the right arm, 
under the auſpices of Liberty, with the 
Cap in one hand, the other being ſupported 
by the Faſces ; denoting Liberty under the 
direction of the Civil Power. The large 
projecting figure, with a detending ſword in 
the right hand over a ſhield bearing the Liver, 
and a Cornucopia; is the genius of Com- 
merce, protecting the infant Commerce of the 
town with one hand, and directing the atten- 
tion of Neptune, for the lame intention, with 
the other. The God of the Sea, with the 
trident reſting on the right arm, reclining 
with the left on a watery urn, is a bold figure; 
the attention in the adverted countenance, is 
vell and greatly expreſſed. Part of the hull, 
maſts and flag of a Ship, fill up the right 
angle. This emblematic prediction has, hi- 
therto, been happily accompliſhed. 

The 
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The firſt ſtone of the Exchange was laid in 
September 1749; and the two original 
fronts, independent of ſome childiſh and ri- 
diculous ornaments then in faſhion, which 
the chiſſel would remove, are conſidered to 
form a chaſte and well executed piece of archi. 
tecture. The whole, when properly inſulated 
and finiſhed, will, no doubt, have a good effect 
in every direction. The principal entrance 
will be from the ſouth front, which will open 
into a veſtibule leading to a grand ſpiral 
ſtaircaſe of ſtone, lighted from a dome, that 
will communicate with the upper parts of the 
building. 


THE POOR HOUSE. 
(SEE PAGE 62). 


Remarkable for the boldneſs of its ſtruc- 
ture, airy ſituation, and the ſpace it occu- 
pics. It was finiſhed in 1771, at an expence 
of 8,000l. and has ſince received conſiderable 
additions. It will contain about 1 500 perſons. 


ALM> 
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ALMS HOUSES. 


Theſe were formerly diſtributed in diffe- 
rent parts of the town. Becoming in a ſtate 
of decay, they were all pulled down, and 
very commodious ones erected in their ſtead 
in an open ſpace behind the poor houſe ; 
where the poor inhabitants have the benefit 


of pure air. 


THE INFIRMARY. 


This public charity was opened in 1749. 
It was built and is ſupported, as moſt provin- 
cial hoſpitals are, by public contributions. It 
contains about 200 beds, and admits patients 
from all quarters. It relieves out-patients. 
The ſituation is airy, extended and commo- 
dious. See page 64. 


LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


This is behind, and contiguous to, the 
Infirmary. It 1s to be regretted that this, 
like other ſimilar inſtitutions, is not a com- 

| plete 
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plete charity, to admit patients free of ex- 
pence. This perhaps will no where be fully 
obtained till an Aſylum is conſtructed upon 
a more extended plan, fixed in a central part 
of a country, and made an open general con- 
cern. As it is, the affluent are taken to pri- 
vate Aſſylums; the pariſh poor are ſent hi- 
ther, at the pariſh expence ; whilſt the mid- 
dle rank are deprived of proper aſſiſtance, in 
the moſt dreadful malady human nature can 
ſuffer under, from an inability to purchaſe it. 
The objects of theſe, ſo neceſlary, inſtitutions, 
have not, ſurely, been properly conſidered. 


Infanity is a growing malady, no doubt 
ariſing from the increaſing diſſipations and 
exceſles of the age. 


THE DISPENSARY. 


This neat edifice is fituated in Church. 
ſtreet a little above the church. As it is very 
acceſſible to the ſick poor, great numbers 
have been daily aſſiſted by it ſince its inſtitu- 
tution in 1778. It is ſupported by voluntary 

contributions 
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contributions and annual ſubſcriptions, the 
latter of which amount to about 5ool. 


SEAMENS HOSPITAL. 


This charity, adjoining the Infirmary, (ſee 
page 65,) was inſtituted in 1752, for the 
maintenance of decayed ſeamen, their wi- 
dows and children; and is ſupported by ſix- 
pence a month out of the wages of every ſea- 
man failing out of the port. 


BLUE-COAT HOSPITAL. 


This ſtructure (in School lane, behind St. 
Peter's Church) was raiſed ſo long ago as 
the year 1720. It contains 79 orphan chil- 
dren, 143 fatherleſs children, and 58 whoſe 


parents are in indigent circumſtances ; being 
in the whole 280; of which 230 are boys 
and 50 girls : they are all cloathed, fed and 


lodged : the boys are taught reading, writing 
and accounts; and thoſe intended for the 
ſea are inſtructed in navigation: the girls 
are taught reading, writing, ſpinning, ſewing, 

L knitting 
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knitting and houſewifery : they are all at 
ſchool one half of the day, and work the 
other half : many of the boys are employed 
in making pins : they are admitted at eight, 
and put out apprentices at fourteen years 
old. It is ſupported by benefactions, lega- 
cies, &c. and annual ſubſcriptions, at an ex- 
pence exceeding 1 200l. a year. | 


This Hoſpital, and the Infirmary and Diſ- 
penſary, are aſſiſted by charity ſermons at all 
the Churches, and by an annual play at the 


Theatre; 
BLIND ASYLUM. 


This charity (ſee page 65) was eſtabliſhed 
in 1790, and 1s ſupported at an annual ex- 
pence of about 3ool. It is propoſed to erect 
a compact building for the better convenience 
of the ſeveral manufactures, &c. The cha- 
rity finds materials, and the poor are paid for 
their labour in the manufactury, under the 
direction of their teachers. Moſt of theſe 


unfortunate objects have loſt their ſight by 
the ſmall- pox. It is to be lamented that ſo 
| great 
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great a majority of the poor ſtill retain their 
prejudices againſt Inoculation. A plan of a 
general inoculation was formed here ſome 
years ago, and every perſuaſive means made 
uſe of to induce the lower ranks to accept it; 
but to ſo little effect at laſt, that after a trial 
of two or three years, it was given up. 


The men are here employed in making 
lobby cloths and bears ; baſkets of different 
kinds; whips; and clock and window cords. 
The women ſpin the yarn for the window 
cords, and for ſail- cloth and linen-cloth ; they 
make mops; and ſome are taught muſic; 
both inſtrumental and vocal. One of the 
girls is poſſeſſed of a voice rarely equalled. 


INSTITUTION FOR RESTORING DROWNED 
PERSONS. 


Drowning is an accident ſo frequent here, 
as to render this inſtitution very neceſſary. 
Above 400 perſons have become objects of it 
ſince its inſtitution, in 1775, more than one 
half of whom have been reſtored. A guinea 

is 
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is given to thoſe who take up a body, if it be 
afterwards reſtored to life; if not reſtored, 
half a guinea. It is at the Corporation ex- 
pence. Long poles with hooks at the ends, 
are diſperſed in different places about the 


docks, for the purpoſe of dragging for thoſe 
perſons who fall in. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


The intention of this ſociety 1s to ſeek for 
poor obſcure objects who, from diffidence, 
infirmity, or as ſtrangers, cannot obtrude 
themſelves ſo as to make their wants known; 
and for this intention, the members alter- 
nately viſit every obſcure receſs of poverty 
and diſtreſs they can diſcover, to relieve the 
preſent urgent neceſſities of their ſuffering 
inmates, till more effectual aſſiſtance can be 


procured. This ſociety may be juſtly {tiled 
Benevolent. 


THE LADIES CHARITY. 


This laſt, although not leaſt valuable, of 
the 
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the public charities which adorn the town, 
was long in contemplation, but was only ef- 
tected in the preſent year. Its intention is 
the reliet of poor married women, in child- 
bed, at their own homes ; a mode that proves 
to have many advantages over a public hoſpi- 
tal. Proper aſſiſtants, male and female, are 
appointed; as alſo a Matron, to provide 
every neceſlary of food, &c. that may be 
wanted ; by which means the poor and their 
offspring are reſcued from the injuries ariſing 
from improper treatment, and are reſtored 
and preſerved, with comfort to themſelves, 
to that ſociety from which many, in this 
trying ſituation, have been ſevered by igno- 
rance and want. The charity is very properly 
under the patronage of ladies, with a Lady 
Patroneſs at their head; and the public buſi- 
neſs is neceſſarily conducted by a committee 
of gentlemen. It is ſupported by annual 
ſubſcription, and by other gratuitous bene- 
factions and contributions; and its various 
comforts have already been ſenſibly felt. 


THE 
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THE THEATRE. 


The preſent houſe (ſee page 61) was 
opened in 1772. It is ſufficiently ſpacious 
and commodious. Liverpool formerly boaſted 
the firſt ſet of performers out of London. 
The houſe was only open in the ſummer 
months and when the London theatres were 
ſhut, and the beſt of the performers were 
ſelected for the ſeaſon. Of late, however, from 
the increaſe of theatrical rage, the number 
of provincial theatres have ſo much increaſed, 
as to divide the London performers ; nay, 
they are moſtly turned ſtrollers ; exhibiting 
themſelves for a few nights, ſeparately, in all 
parts of the united dominions. Formerly no 
performer, whatever his rank, could be ad- 
mitted to perform here without being en- 
gaged for the whole of the ſeaſon; during 
which regulation, the performances were ſup- 
ported by a regular ſucceſſion of the firſt 
_ performers of the London ſtages. The houſe 
{till regularly opens about the cloſe of the 
London houſes, and ſhuts at their re-opening. 


The 
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The town made a ſucceſsful reſiſtance to 
the firſt introduction of provincial performers 
in the ſummer ſeaſon, of whom Mrs. S1d- 
dons and Mr. John Kemble fermed a part. 
The latter was hiſſed off the ſtage; and 
Mrs. Siddons, who had played here in former 
winter ſeaſons, and was favourably received 
in both the walks of tragedy and comedy, 
was, fortunately as it has ſince turned out, 
compelled to quit the town. So verſatile is 
public opinion, that on her firſt reappearing 
here after having received the ſtamp of ap- 
probation from a London audience, they who 
had been ſo deſirous to baniſh her the theatre, 
were now ſo eager to ſee her perform, that 
many injuries, both of body and dreſs, were 
ſuſtained, ſo great was the preſſure of the 
crowd to get admittance into the play-houſe. 
Since that time, the groupe has become 
more motly ;j-—** a thing of ſhreds and 
patches.” Mrs. Mattocks has played here, 
with little interruption, in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
for thirty years, with deſerving eſtimation. 
A benefit play is given every ſeaſon for the 
public Charities. 

PUBLIC 
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PUBLIC CONCERTS. 


The Public Concert room is in Bold ſtreet, 

It is large, and finiſhed with great elegance. 
The ſeats below and 1n the gallery are well 
diſpoſed ; yet the amphitheatre form is, no 
doubt, beſt adapted to a concert room ; not 
only for hearing the muſic, but for viewing 
the company. It ſeems the preſent form was 
adopted, to gain room for the accommoda- 
tion of the mulical Feſtival, which takes place 
once in three years. It will admit 1300 per- 
ſons, commodiouſly. The Orcheſtra is well 
formed and arranged. The Organ is more 
powerful than fine toned, and has a preat 
effect in choruſſes and full pieces. Some 
gentleinen perform in the inſtrumental parts, 
on public nights; but the Principals are all 
ſupported by the profeſional men of merit, 
who take frequent opportunities of diſplaying 
their ſeveral abilities in ſolos, duos, &c. 
The vocal department is not leſs ably filled, 
by profeſional performers : ſo that the con 
certs, which are miſcellaneous, would go 
well off, if the vocal accompanyments of the 
what 
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what ſhould be only the auditory, would be 
Tacet; or even Piano. 


The concerts are ſupported by annual 
ſubſcriptions of two guineas each; which 
admit three perſons to each performance, 
by tickets in the name of a gentleman ſub- 
ſcriber; which are transferable to ladies, 
and to young gentlemen under age; but a 
reſident gentleman cannot be admitted unleſs 
he be a ſubſcriber. Strangers are admitted 
by tickets at 3s. 6d. each. The number of 
annual concerts, 18 twelve; and of Sub- 
ſcribers, about 300. Here is allo a diſtinct 
ſubſcription to a Choral Concert, where 
ſelections from the Oratorios, &c. are per- 
formed. 


ASSEMBLIES. 


The Aſſembly room in the Exchange 
having been burnt down, a temporary one 1s 
ſubſtituted in the Hotel at the bottom of 
Lord-ſtreet ; till the new one, in the former 
place, is completed. The aſſemblies are in 

| M the 
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the winter ſeaſon ; they commence in Oc- 
tober, and terminate on the King's birth 
day. They are ſupported by ſubſcription ; 
and ſtrangers are admitted by tickets. They 
are generally pretty well attended. A lady 
and gentleman preſide, as 1s uſual on theſe 
occaſions, over the decorum of the room. 


COFFEE HOUSES, &c. 


The Coffee room in the Hotel, at the bot 
tom of Lord-ſtreet, is neat and roomy ; and 
is ſupplied with moſt of the London and 
Provincial news papers ; and with magazines, 
reviews, army and navy liſts; &. There is 
a book in which 1s entered the name, cargo 
and place ſailed from, of every veſſel that 
arrives in the Port. It has a liſt of between 
three and four hundred annual ſubſcribers, 
at a guinea each. Strangers have the free 
privilege of the room; which is often crowded; 
in an evening particularly. Notwithſtanding 
its airy appearance, the room is very cloſe, 
often offenſively ſo; ſeemingly for want of 

attention 
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attention to ventilation. Coffee, &c. are 
ſupplied within the adjoining tavern. 


The Coffee room in Exchange Alley, on 
the weſt ſide of the Exchange, is very neat, 
airy and comfortable; and as the ſubſcribers 
are not ſo numerous as at the Hotel, it is 
more retired than the latter. The accom- 
modations of news papers, &c. are nearly the 
ſame as at the Hotel; as alſo the admiſſion 


of ſtrangers. A waiter attends to ſupply 
Coffee, &c. 


The Merchants Coffee houſe, in the Old 
Church yard, is much ſmaller than the 
others ; and its accommodations are propor- 
tionate. Commanding a view of the river 
and ſignal poles, it is conveniently ſituated 
for attending to the movements of the Ship- 


ping. 


There is a Tennis Court and Bowling 
Green, near St. Ann's church, and alfo an 
Archery; and a Tennis Court in Gradwel- 
ſtreet. | 

THE 
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THE POST OFFICE, 


Is in Lord ſtreet. It ſhuts every night at 
nine, for the diſpatch of both the north and 
ſouth mails. The north mail comes in every 
morning and goes out every night ; the ſouth 
mail comes in every morning, except Tueſ— 
day, about three, (the Office opens at eight) 
and goes out, as above, every night except 
Friday, and is 37 hours on the road each 
way, to and from London. The York Mail 
Coach, through Mancheſter, goes out every 
morning very early, and comes in every 
evening at ſeven ; in one day. 


The mails for Cheſter, north Wales and 
Ireland, croſs the river. The office tor theſe 
mails ſhuts every evening at ſix o*clock, from 
th April, till roth October; and at four 
o'clock from 10th October, till 5th May. 


The foreign mails are diſpatched for Italy, 
Germany, and the north of Europe, every 
Sunday and Wedneſday : Poſtage 18. 6d. a 
ſingle Letter. For Spain and Portugal, by 

way 
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way of Liſbon, every Monday: Poſlage 28. 
For the Leeward Iſlands, the firſt and third 
Wedneſday in the month: no Poſtage re. 
quired.—For Jamaica, the firſt Wedneſday 
in the month : no Poſtage required. For 
North America, the firſt Wedneſday in the 
month : Poſtage 1s. 6d. 


STAGE COACHES, 


And Waggons, are very numerous to all 
parts of the kingdom. They ſometimes vary 
their ſtations, times and fares ; ſo that every 
information reſpeCting them, will be beſt ob- 
tained at the ſeveral Inns. 


MANUFACTURES. 


The long eſtabliſhed manufactures of the 
adjoining neighbourhoods, have rendered 
any thing ſimilar, unneceſlary here; and the 
minds of the inhabitants are more turned 
to the exportation, than the manufacture 
of the different articles of commerce. The 
principal manufactures, ae are chiefly 

confined 
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confined to what is neceſſary to the con- 
ſtruction and equipment of ſhips : the num- 
ber of ſhipwrights, only, is ſaid to exceed 
3000, A Saltwork, for home ſupply and 
export, is of long ſtanding. Here are ſe- 
veral mills, of different conſtructions, for 
cotton ſpinning: and a great many Wind- 
mills, for the grinding of corn, dying-woods, 
medicines, &c. Here are alſo ſeveral Sugar- 
houſes; Tobacco and Snuff manufactures; 
Red and White herring houſes; two or three 
Iron founderies and Pipe manufactures; and 
a ſmall Glaſs houſe. Glaſs and Picture frame 
making and gilding, have been greatly im- 
proved; and Printing and Engraving are in 
an advancing ſtate; as alſo Coach and Cabinet 
making. Watch making has been extenſively 
purſued ; and Mr. Finney, an Artiſt of the 
town, conſtructed a watch to be worn in a 
ring ; which was preſented to his preſent 
Majeſty, many years ago. 


The town 1s ſupplied with Ale and Beer 
from the public breweries, about 40 in num- 
ber; in general praiſe of which, much can- 

not 
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not be ſaid. The indifferent quality of the 
Ale, has lately been a means of introducing 
that neceſſary, native and wholeſome beve- 
rage, from many parts of the ſurrounding 
country. An extenſive Porter Brewery, in 
Scotland road, has been lately eſtabliſhed ; 
which promiſes to furniſh as good a quality 
of liquor as the London Breweries. 


THE SCIENCES, POLITE ARTS, &c. 


In a commercial ſituation, where all are 
conſtantly intent upon, and even immerſed 
in buſineſs ; the mind, if ſo inclined, has not 
leifure to detach itſelf from its neceſlary pur. 
ſuits, ſo as to indulge in the more unprofit- 
able ſtudy of the Sciences or Polite Arts ; 
the ſpare hours are, perhaps more properly, 
appropriated to ſuch light recreations and 
amuſements, as will unbend the mind and 
promote health. And if a man has had no 
opportunity of attaining an art or ſcience 
himſelf, he is at a loſs how properly to pro- 
mote, or patronize it in others, although his 


wealth ſhould fully enable him to do ſo : his 
habits 
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habits and acquirements lead him to other 
purſuits, that may be equally beneficial to 
Society. The Sciences and Polite Arts are 
delicate exotics, that require a ſequeſtered 
culture, and cannot be reared along with the 
general and more ſubſtantial harveſt of the 
country. . 


A Library, in Lord ſtreet, contains many 
valuable books for the uſe of the proprietors. 
It may be viewed, and any book examined 
upon the ſpot, by a ſtranger. Here is no 
public academy or ſeminary for the inſtruction 
of youth or the amuſement of mature age ; 
which has always been the cauſe of an unfa- 
vourable reflection on the town; but, from 
the preceding obſervations, perhaps impro- 


perly. 


The Silverſmiths and Jewellers ſhops in 
Caſtle-ſtreet, &c. contain china, trinkets, and 
valuable curioſities both natural and artificial. 
At Mr. Preſton's, in Caſtle ſtreet, is an Ar- 
tiſts Repoſitory, for the ſale of paintings, 
engravings, muſical inſtruments, &c. There 

is 
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is a Muſic ſhop in Lord-ſtreet, Paradiſe ſtreet 
and Caſtle-ftreet. Book-ſellers, Print, Linen 
and Woolen-drapers, and moſt of the beſt 
Shops for Wearing Apparel, are to be found 
in Caſtle-{treet, Pool-lane, Lord ſtreet and 
Paradiſe. ſtreet. 


At the diſtance of ſeven miles along the 
north ſhore, at Ince, the reſidence of Mr. 
Blundell, is a very ſine ſelection of paintings; 
and of ancient ſtatuary collected in Italy. 
They may, through the liberality of that 
gentleman, be viewed every Monday, by an 
order previouſly obtained. In the Temple, 
which 1s literally a Pantheon, that combines 
a Green houſe, we tread claſhc ground, in 
ſilent converſe with original repreſentatives 


of the deities of the heathen mythology s — 
the effect is delightful. 


COMMERCE. 


A minute detail of the commerce of Liver. 
pool, would exceed the intention of this pub- 


lication ; but which may be obtained from 
N the 
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the two hiſtories of Liverpool named at the 
third page. To the tranſient unintereſted 
ſtranger, it may be ſufficient generally to 
obſerve, that the trade of the port extends to 
every trading part of the world, the Eaſt 
Indies excepted ; particularly to the Welt 
Indies, Africa, the Baltic, America, Spain, 
Portugal, the Ports of the Mediterranean, 
and the north and ſouth Whale fiſheries. 


The natural advantages, enumerated in 
the firſt page, which the Port poſſeſſes, ori- 
ginally conſpired to the formation of its com- 
merce, and will always ſupport and extend 
it. The ſtaple commodities of coal and ſalt, 
are great inducements for ſhips of all nations 
to prefer a freight to Liverpool, as another 
is ſecured in return, (partially, or wholly, 
as other wares may offer) of theſe articles. 
ſo valuable and acceptable in every part ot 
the world. The unrivalled cotton manulac- 
_ tures of this county, and the earthen wares 
of Staffordſhire, can no where be ſhipped 
abroad to ſo great advantage as from here. 


The ſame may be faid of the hard wares of 
Sheffield. 
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Sheſſield. America takes off large quantities 
of all the above articles, and which are chiefly 
paid for with the money received for goods 
diſpoſed of in France and the different parts 
of Europe. The ready communication with 
Dublin and the weſt coaſt of Ireland, mult 
always enſure a conſiderable ſource of trade. 
The Corn trade is very extenſive ; to which 
many of the largeſt and loftieſt warehouſes 
are chieflv apptopriated ; and which render 
Liverpool the granary of the interior country. 


The African trade forms no inconſiderable 
part of the commerce of Liverpool. It ap- 
pears* that, from the year 1783, to 1793, 
both included, the value of Slaves imported 
into the Weſt Indies in Liverpool veſſels, 
amounts to 15, 186, 8 fol. ſterl.—2,278,0721. 
being deducted from the above for commiſſi- 
ons and all contingences in the Weſt Indies, 
the nett proceeds will be 12,908,823]. ſterl. 
The Factor on remitting home the above, 
has a commiſſion of 5 per cent. which a- 


mounts 


* Hillory of Liverpool. page 223. 
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mounts to 614,707]. leaving a balance of 
12,294, 116l. which on the average of the 11 
years, is 1,117,647l. annually remitted ; the 
clear annual profit of which, after deducting 
all other expences, will be to the merchant 
214,677l. 158. 1d. From this ſtatement, 
the various manufactures and articles of 
commerce that are involved in the African 
trade, ſeems not readily calculable. 


The merits of this Trade, in a moral and 
political light, have long been a ſubje& of 
earneſt contention by the legiſlature and in- 
dividuals of this country. As a ſimple moral 
queſtion, conſidered in the abſtraQ, it can 
meet with no countenance. In a political 
point of view, every thing favours it. That 
man, or body of men, would be wiſe indeed 
who could reconcile and aſſimilate two quali- 
ties ſo oppoſite and ſo much at variance in 
the human mind, as morality and policy ; it 
is in vain to expect it, while man retains his 
fallen ſtate. Enthuſiaſm may often be necel- 
ſary in the execution of a great project; but 


never in the projection of it ; which latter 


SY ſhould 
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ſhould always be under the guidance of deli- 
berate reaſon, founded upon experience and 
an adequate knowledge of all the governing 
principles of the ſubject. And yet Enthuſi- 
aſm was the declared directing principle in 
the late attempts for the abolition of the 
Slave trade, both in and out of Parliament. 
Can we ſuppoſe that the government, cuſ- 
toms, habits and diſpoſitions of a race of 
people who cover a very conſiderable por- 
tion of the earth, can be made to undergo 
a ſudden revolution at the Command of a 
few who occupy but a diſtant ſpeck, and 
thus invert the general order of nature by 
violent means? Not leſs ridiculous would be 
the attempt of the huſbandman to ſhelter his 
crops from blights, ſtorms and tempeſts, or 
to procure artificial ſunſhine in the abſence 
of the great luminary, than any effort to 
waſh the Blackamoor white. No doubt, 
projects to counteract the deſigns of provi- 
dence, as extravagant as theſe, have fre- 
quently been nurtured in the mind of man, 
and have proved equally abortive. The ſyl- 
tem of human nature ; whoſe procels 1s hid- 

f den 
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den ſrem man; cannot poſſibly be varied and 
directed by his will, who is ignorant of the 
great deſign; although he may be, and has 
been, made an accidental involuntary inſtru- 
ment, in ways undiſcernible to him, in their 


execution. | 


Agreeable to the laws of nature, in the ex- Ir 
perience of the world, the attempt of ther 
abolition of the ſlave trade was begun where n 
it ſhould have ended; and was like an at. t| 
tempt at bending the tree at its full growth, I { 
inſtcad of doing it when a ſapling; or puri- tt 
fying a ſtream at its ſoot, inſtead of its head; tl 
or curing a diſeaſe, without removing its 
cauſe. For, while the Africans continue in 
the ſame untutored, and conſequently de 
fenceleſs ſtate, they muſt remain a prey tc 
their more ſkilſul neighbours—ſuch IS the * 
character of man. Will the enlightened and, 
refined European fay, why his Creatoſ e 
doomed the Mind of the African to remain. 
as dark and naked as his body? He will aq b 
knowledge his ignorance ; but muſt alloy 
that it neceſſarily is ſo, hitherto ; and that q; e, 
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he wiſhes to do him, what he ſuppoſes, an 
eſſential ſervice in rendering him independent 
of his neighbour in future, it can only be 
done, humanly ſpeaking, by informing his 
mind and thereby inſtructing him in the uſual 
means of ſelf defence.“ The condition of 
every ſituation, among mankind, is compa- 
rative. The ignorance of the African ſlave, 


makes him unconſcious of being ſo. He is 


not liable to ſuffer from the inclemency of 
the weather and real hunger (ſore calamities), 
ſo frequently happening in many of the nor- 
thern parts of Europe; and in Afia, from 
the latter. 


The 


Nothing can baile human rcafouing more, than the 
worle, if poſlible, than Egyptian durknefs which pervades 
this quarter of the world: for notwichſianding the perpetual 
intercourſe on its coafls with the Europeans, ſuch is the rooted 
ignorance, ſuperſtition and idolatry of the natives, that an in- 
ſtance never occurs of a naive, on the ſpot, having any def 
or being prevailed upon to reccive avy of the mote enlightened 
witructions and opinions of Europe: and ſhould a young na- 
ve, after being educated in Europe, return back, he wil be 


; : 
onſideted as an wwpoll.r, and treat- das fach. 


* 
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The will of Providence being hidden from 


us, and ſince ſlavery has exiſted in all ages, 


and this particular part of it for a long time 
and to its preſent extent, inſtead of aiming 
to ſubdue it by violence, let us rather endea- 
vour, as human prudence will ſuggeſt, to 
meliorate it to the utmoſt in our ability; and 
thus endeavour to palliate what it is not in 
our power to remove; in expectation of 
ſome natural criſis in its favour, ſimilar to 
what all ſtates and empires have ſo regularly 
experienced froin the beginning of the world. 
Finally ; in this, ſo extenſive and compli- 
cated buſineſs, is it not better to act the part 
of Experimental rather than Speculative 
Philoſophers ? The late deciſion of the Le- 
giſlature ſeems to ſay ſo. 


BANKERS. 


Ml'eſſrs. Arthur Heywood, Sons and Co. 
Gaſtle ſtreet. Meſſrs. W. Clarke and Sons, 


corner of Caſtle-ſtreet. Meſſrs. Gregsons, 
Sons, Parke and Clay, Lord-ſtreet. The 


Banks are open from nine till three, every 


day except Friday, when they are ſhut at one. 
AIR, 


tl 
ti 
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AIR, SOIL, &c. 


The following deſcription 'of the ſtate of 
the air, ſoil, water and other local peculiari- 
ties, are extracted from the familiar Medical 
Survey of Liverpool, mentioned in page 3. 


„The ſituation of the town, as it affects the 
health of the inhabitants, has many natural 
and conſiderable advantages. From being 
ſituated upon the eaſtern bank of an open 
extended river, which has a near communi- 
cation with the ſea, the weſt ſide of the town 
is limited to, and confined in, nearly a 
ſtraight uninterrupted line; by which its 
whole extent, on that ſide, becomes freely 
expoſed to the freſh and unpolluted air of 
the ſea, and an open country from the Cheſ- 
hire ſhore : and as the weſterly winds prevail 
a great part (nearly two thirds as is generally 
ſuppoſed) of the year, and that frequently 
in exceſs, the town is kept very regularly 
purified, ventilated, and freed from the 
lodgment and accumulation of vaponrs, and 
eſſluvia of various kinds, which by retention, 

O becoms 
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become highly deleterious, and unfavourable 
to mankind. The ſtrong guſts of vind 
which come from the weſtern quarter, ſo fre- 
quently throughout the year, are moſt ſin- 
gularly efficacious in theſe reſpects; and moſt 
eſpecially ſo in the autumnal ſeaſons; as 
they remove, or greatly abate, the bad eflects 
which regularly enſue from ſummer's heat 
and continued calm weather, in large and 
crowded towns.“ 


<« If we examine the ſurrounding country, 
we ſhall find it every where, near at hand, 
free from moraſs, ſtagnant water, wood, or 
any other cauſe or cauſes that can in any 
material degree conſpire againſt, and are 


known to be unfriendly to the human con. 
ſtitution.“ . 


*© The ſoil is ſandy; which promotes the 
ready abſorption, and of courſe, prevents 
the ſtagnation, of rain and other waters ; 


which contribute eſſentially to the health of 
the town.“ 


& From 
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From the reaſons here aſſigned, the air of 
Liverpool muſt be, as it is, much more pure 
than it is commonly found in many parts of 
the kingdom; and which renders the town, 
in proportion to its ſize, much more health- 
ful than moſt other large towns.” 


* Notwithſtanding the generally pure and 
healthful ſtate of the air of Liverpool, it has, 
like every thing in nature, its occaſional im- 
perfections: the only, or principal of which 
are; its being ſubject to ſudden and frequent 
variations in temperature, and being more 


than uſually ſharp and keen.” 


In applying the foregoing conſiderations 
to the purpoſes of health, we ſhall find, that 
the ſituation of the town is, in general, very 
healthful; and that it is particularly favour- 
able to conſtitutions that require and can 
bear a ſharp cold air ; of which deſcription 
are thoſe of nervous relaxed habits, to whom, 
in moſt inſtances, it proves very friendly and 
favourable : the healthy will alſo have their 


health preſerved by it. The occaſions in 
which 
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which the ſituation of the town becomes 
unfavourable, are with thoſe perſons who 
are ſubject to coughs, aſthmas, and other 
affections of the breaſt and lungs, and are 
conſumptive: as theſe are complaints that 
are aggravated and renewed, and even pro- 
moted in conſtitutions ſo inclined, by fre- 
quent irregularities in the temperature of the 
air, and its general cold, ſharp ſtate.” 


& As an addition to the natural purity of 
the air, we may add its being regularly, 
throughout the year, impregnated with the 
aromatic effluvia of tar and pitch, which are 
in conſtant circulation through the town; 
more eſpecially when the wind 1s weſterly ; 
and which are well known to be remarkable 
correctors of the air, and particularly calcu- 
lated to obviate and reſiſt the power and pro- 
greſs of many infectious diſeaſes.” 


5 The water with which the town is ſupplied 
for culinary purpoſes ; and which is well- 
water, brought from the eaſt fide of the 
town; is unexceptionable in all reſpects; 

5 except 
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except the aukward mode of its being con- 
veyed (in carts) to the inhabitants; being 
ſufficiently ſoft and pure. The well-water 
which is obtained in the heart of the town, 
and near the river, is hard and brackiſh, 
and therefore never uſed for theſe purpoſes. 
—'This native purity of the water contri- 


butes a good deal to the health of the inha- 
bitants.”” 


It appears, from the above, that many 
local circumſtances conſpire to make Liver- 
pool very healthful, and that the cooling 
refreſhing breezes from the ſea, in hot wea- 
ther, render it a deſirable retreat from the 
interior of the country at thoſe ſeafons, aided 
by the ſalutary recreation of ſea hathing. 
Such is the generally healthy ſtate of the 
town, that infectious fevers are never known 
to prevail, and it is very rare to hear of a 
perſon dying of a fever of any ſort. Agues 
are as rarely ſeen. There is yet another 
painful diſeaſe which ſeldom is heard of; and 
that is, the ſtone or gravel ; which no doubt 
is to be eſſentially attributed to the ſoftneſs 

and 
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and purity of the Water. That diſeaſe being 
thus prevented ; there can be no doubt that, 
when preſent, it may be removed or miti- 
gated by the ſame means, and would well 
warrant a reſidence here for the purpoſe. It 
is proper to obſerve, that ſome of the ſprings 


are ſofter than others, and ſhould be pre- 


ferred. The belt teſts of the purity of water 
are, its being clear, and readily raiſing a ſtrong 
_ lather with ſoap. 


As the temperatute of the air is ſo liable to 
be vanable here, a ſtranger ſhould guard 
againſt the effects of it, by an attention to 
the dreſs. The water of the adjacent ſea 
coaſt is ſhallower than that of moſt others; 
which occaſions the air that blows over it to 
be warmer here in ſummer and colder in win- 
ter, than on a coaſt where the ſea is much 
deeper. 


The moſt healthful ſituations in the town 
are the higher parts, beginning near the top 
of Duke ſtreet and continuing the northern 
direction towards Mount Pleaſant and Ever- 

ton. 


of 
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ton. The higher parts of the weſt ſide of the 
town, bounded by Caſtle-ſtreet, where they 
are not particularly crowded with inhabi- 
tants, from being purified by the frequent 
welterly winds from oft the river, and the 
dry rocky foundation and ſloping declivity, 
have always been healthful. 


The following Table will give an idea of 
the increaſing population of the town, from 
the earlieſt records to the preſent period. 


| | 
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The above ſtatement will alſo give a view 
of the comparative healthfulneſs of Liverpcol 
with 
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with other large towns, particularly London. 
In the latter, the deaths always conſiderably 
exceed the births; here, the reverſe is gene- 
rally the caſe; and when otherwiſe, it has 
ariſen from a particular malignity in the 
ſmall pox or meaſles, the poor remaining 1n- 
flexible in their oppoſition to inoculation ; 
many of them from a motive contrary to 
preſervation, eſpecially among the idle and 
abandoned—a reflection not leſs melancholy 
than juſt. 


The following is a ſtatement of the propor- 
tionate annual mortality in differentparts of 
Europe. 


Vienna 1 in 19! 
Edinburgh 1 — 20 
London 1 — 20 
Amſterdam 1 — 22 
Rome ] — 22 
Breſlaw I — 26 
Berlin I — 161 
Mancheſter 1— 25 
Cheſter I — 31 
Liverpool. 1 — 271 


The 
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The difficulty of obtaining theſe calcula- 
tions with accuracy, for the purpoſe of com- 
parative healthfulneſs, is very obvious. The 
inhabitants of ſome towns being much more 
prolific than thoſe of others, and one third of 
the children of large towns dying under two 
years old, with the different moaes of living 
and employments, muſt greatly embarraſs 
this kind of calculation. —This town contains 
about 10,000 houſes and about 60,000 inhabi- 
tants ; forming an average of about fix 
perſons to one houſe. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


The great number of Wind-mills that 
ſurround this town, will attract the attention 
of the ſtranger as a ſingularity, with reſpect 
to numbers, not to be found in many other 
parts of the kingdom: the reaſon is, that all 
other large towns are of ancient origin, and 
are placed purpoſely on or near the banks of 
narrow freih water rivers, adapted to grind- 
ing of corn, and other uſeful purpoſes which 
are here wanting. Human invention has 

P attempted 
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attempted to ſupply the aeficiency, by a ude- 
mill (ſee p. 24); which, however, has not 
been copied. As much water runs out of the 
docks at ebb tides, as would, if properly 
diſpoſed, turn mills to grind corn ſufficient 
for the whole town, and leave water enough 
to waſh the dock guts. 


Another ſingularity that engages the at 
tention of the ſtranger, is the Water carts, 
that ſupply the inhabitants with water for 
drinking, &c. It is ſaid a plan is projecting 
to form reſervoirs for the lodgement of water, 
by mcans of pumps worked by a ſteam en- 
gine ; the water to be afterward diſtributed 
to the houſes by pipes under ground. An 
act of Parliament was long ago obtained to 
bring a ſtream of water from Bootle (about 
three miles diſtance), which fortunately was 
not exccuted, as the water although clear, 
is hard, and conſequently inferior to the wa- 
ter which the beſt town ſprings afford, and 
which is remarkably pure and wholefome. 


The pavements of the foot paths of the 
8 ſtreets, 
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ſtreets, have of late been much improved; 
yet all ſtaangers complain of their roughneſs 
and ſharpneſs. The ſtones with which the 
ſide walks are laid in Caſtle ſtreet, would be 


highly deſirable in tne other ſtreets : they 
are even ſuperior to flags. 


The ſtreets are kept tolerably clean in 
general: yet a ſlovenly cuſtom prevails, of 
ſuffering the dirt to remain in large heaps 
for ſome days after it is collected; which 
even the moſt wary will occaſionally ſtumble 
into in the night, in croſſing the ſtreets. 
This indecent practice has been attacked 
both by remonſtance and pleaſantry ; yet a 


Hercules is {till wanting to cleanſe the Augean 
Stable. 


The inhabitants of Liverpool have a more 
healthy appearance than thoſe of moſt large 
towns ; their employments being moſtly of 
the active kinds, accompanied with exerciſe 
out of doors. This extends to all ranks ; 
and the pay of the mechanic and labourer 
is fully adequate to the temperate ſubſiſtence 


of 
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of themſelves and their familes, for the pre- 
ſervation of their health. Inhabiting Cellars, 
is extenſively practiſed in ſome parts of the 
town. It has an unpleaſant appearance; yet 
that is the worſt of its qualities, a cellar be- 
ing found, from experience, a much more 
healthful reſidence than a room in a houſe 
where every room 1s tenanted. Being de- 
tached, a cellar can neither receive nor 
communicate any thing infectious in the 
manner that neceſſarily happens in the inha- 
bited rooms of a houſe, that all communicate 
by one common ſtair.caſe ; in which ſituation 
many families reſide, who are unable to 
rent a whole houſe ; and ſome entire ſtreets 
are inhabited by tenants of that deſcription. 
An order paſſed the town Council, for pre- 
venting the cellars being inhabited ; but 
which was not executed it might have 
pleaſed the eye, but would not have gratified 
the mind's reflection. 'The ſtreets and ſquares 
do not poſleſs all the regularity and elegance 
that might be expected. The Builders, who 
were moſtly born upon the ſpot, had no op- 
portunities of improving their ſlyle, which 


was 
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was very limited; by which the ſtreets, even 
the more modern, were laid out in the con- 
fined, parſimonious way that may be per- 
ceived; and that, even in ſituations which 
would have admitted more ſpace, both in 
front and behind: a ſtreet was conſidered 
equally elegant, whether broad or narrow; 
and the houſes equally commodious and valu- 
able, whether they contained a depth of ten 
yards or a hundred. This yet remains an 
error, not properly corrected. 


Liverpool, from its ſequeſtered ſituation, 
was not formerly much the reſort of ſtran- 
gers, for any other purpoſe than commerce; 
and as the inhabitants were all embarked in 
buſineſs, they neceſſarily formed a ſociety 
among themſelves, which, if not refined by 
the grimace and oſtentation of modern man- 
ners, was proportionally uncontaminated by 
their influence. This commercial intercourſe 
of the inhabitants, induces a general har- 
mony and ſociability, unclouded by thoſe 
ceremonies and diſtinctions that are met with 
in more poliſhed life ; hence the freedom and 


animation 
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animation which the town has always been 
obſerved to poſſeſs, and which produces that 
medium or equality ſo rational, grateful and 
deſirable in ſociety. 


The wealth which of late has flowed into 
the town with its extended commerce, has 
however introduced along with it ſome of 
the more glaring luxuries of the times, 
which menace, by the diſtinctions they cre- 
ate, the above boaſted harmony of the whole. 
A man in the middle walk of life, while 
embracing its comforts and true elegances, 
will ſtudiouſly avoid its oſtentations, for his 
own fake ; as it invariably ſubjects him to 
the ſneer of his ſuperior, the jealouſy of his 
equal, and the envy of his inferior, which, 
with the other embarraſſments it regularly 
expoſes him to, can never procure him real, 
conſcious gratification, howſoever he may 
ſeem to trim and brave it, externally, with 
the world. 


I) he inhabitants are chiefly in three claſſes ; 
the Merchant, the Tradeſman, and the La- 
| bourer 
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bourer or working Mechanic. Men out of 
buſineſs, rarely reſide in the town; not 
even thoſe who have acquired fortunes in it ; 
who generally either mix in the gayer ſcenes 
of life, ot retreat into the more retired. 


It will be obſerved by the number of pub- 
lic Inſtitutions, that Charity is a predomi- 
nant feature of the town; where every call 
of diſtreſs is anſwered, and frequently anti- 
cipated. In addition to the Public charities, 
the Neceſſitous have a peculiar advantage. 
As nearly all the inferior orders are em- 
ployed under the conſtant eye of the Mer. 
chant ; they are ſure of his immediate indul- 
gence, ſuccour and protection in their various 
neceſſities; and are not ſuffered to exhauſt 
their little ſtores, till the utmoſt diſtreſs 
forces them upon a public charity; the 
benefits, and means of acceſs to which, they 
may have been ignorant of; and which in 
many inſtances, the modeſty of their nature 
would lead them to avoid. This is a ſpecies 
of Charity, that is not unprevalent; and is 
not more acceptable to the modeſt receiver, 


than grateful to the generous donar. 
the 
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The Police of the town is well preſerved. 
A ſtreet aſſault and robbery is ſeldom or 
never heard of ; nor is a burglary or other 
kind of houſe robbery ever attempted to any 
extent, by violence. IThefts of that kind 
are of a petty nature; as may be obſerved by 
the ſeſſions calender, quarterly. The nightly 
watch 1s well attended, and is doubled in 
the winter ſeaſon, when it goes half hourly ; 
and the inhabitants are as ſecure in their beds 
as in the moſt retired village. The {treets 
being in general well lighted with lamps, 
contributes much to the general ſecurity. 


A highway robbery, of any ſerious import, 
is rarely heard of in the neighbouring roads. 
Adventurers in that way have ſeldom ſuc. 
ceeded ; for as there are no lurking places 
for their ſecurity, and their retreat being 
cut off on one ſide by the river, the hue and 
cry, from the rarity of the occurrence, has 
always been ſo general as to enſure detection: 
even the town, from the vigilance of the 
police, will not afford a hiding place. This 


ſecurity from perſonal aſſault, may be conſi- 
dered 
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dered as a comfort not uſually attendant on a 
large town. The Mayor's court fits daily, 
from eleven to three o*clock, for the purpoſe 
of regulating the order, decorum and police 
of the town. The Seſſions are quarterly, 
for the trial of civil and criminal cauſes. 
The inflictions of the latter do not extend 
to death. 


The Government of the town is veſted in 
the common council, in the perſon of the 
Mayor, who 1s elected, annnually, on St. 
Luke's day, the 18th of October, by the 
Burgeſſes. He has a perſonal allowance of 
800l. a year for private contingences. 


The Corporation can enact by-laws for the 
regulation of the town. 


The greateſt part of the town is leaſchold 
under the body corporate, for three lives, 
and a farther term of twenty one years, 
with a ground rent ; the lives always replace- 
able under a fixed fine; which, with the 
tolls or town dues, produce a, growing and, 

Q preſent 
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preſent revenue of more than 20,000l. a 
year, 


Liverpool is a very ancient borough. It 
has ten Charters. The firſt was granted by 
King John, in 1203; the laſt by George 
II. in 1752. It ſends two members to Parh- 
ament. 


The calamity of Fire is equally the lot of 
every town ; depending upon circumſtances, 
in the variation of the extent. Such 1s the 
quality of the brick, of which the houſes 
here are built, that they are capable of re- 
liſting the power of fire to a conſiderable 
degree : ſo that when a fire happens in a houſe 
or warehouſe, it 1s not hable to communicate 
to an adjoining houſe, under the aſſiſtance of 
fire engines. A bell is placed in a central 
firuation, to alarm the town in caſe of fire. 


The decorum. of the Sabbath is preſerved 
in a manner highly grateful to the feelings of 
every one who venerates it. The buſtle of 
the preceding fix days, ſettles into a perfect 

quieſcence 
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quieſcence in the ſeventh; an univerſal ſtill- 
neſs prevails; and the various places of di- 
vine worſhip are well attended both morn- 
ing and evening; when, the public houſes 
are ſhut : after which the ſuperior families 
retire within themſelves, while their domeſ- 
tics are allowed to perambulate, in common 
with the middle and inferior orders, the 
town and envirions at their pleaſure, retiring 
peaceably at an early hour. 


THE ENVIRONS, 


The following ſketch of the environs of 
the town, is given as a Guide to the ſtranger 
who may wiſh to make excurſions, to a 
greater or leſſer extent. 


The north ſhore never fails being a pleaſant 
ride, either in a carriage or on horſeback, 
in fine, warm weather ; eſpecially when the 
wind is off the ſea; as it is very refreſhing, _ 
and free from duſt. It will be adviſable to 
keep cloſe to the ſhore, or elſe purſue ſome 
wheel tracks, to avoid the ſoft beds of clay 

that 
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that are interſperſed, and which may be diſ- 
covered by their dark colour. 


Immediately on pafling the Fort, when the 
tide will permit, will be diſcovered houſes, 
with bathing machines, &c. which in the 
ſeaſon are filled with families, chiefly manu- 
facturers from the interior. About a mile 
along the ſhore, a ſandy road turns off, 
round a neat houſe with trees, and croſſing 
the canal, leads to the village of Kirkdale ; 
Walton being on the left, along the great 
north road ; and St. Domingo and Everton 
in front, whence ſeveral pleaſant roads branch 
into the country, to form pleaſant rides. 


About three miles along the ſhore, are the 
Bootle mills (one a paper mill), and the 
two Coffee-houſes, or Hotels, mentioned at 
page 57; where genteel company reſort for 
ſea bathing and ſea air, in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon. Here are public Ordinaries, lodgings 
and other permanent accommodations. 
Land marks, for directing the homeward 
bound ſhips into the river, will be obſerved 

near 
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near this place. Adjoining, the ſprings ariſe 
that work one of the mills; and which were 
named at page 114, as intended to be con- 
veyed to Liverpool. The road from hence, 
after crofling the canal, leads to the village 
of Bootle, from whence, on the right, it 
proceeds to Kirkdale, lately mentioned. The 
{ſtraight direction leads to Walton village 
and church ; under which pariſh, Liverpool 
once was ſubjected. (See page 68). This 
riſing ground commands a good proſpect. 
The Church living, which is a Rectory, is 
a good one. All this may be called Good; 
yet a proſpect of this kind is rarely pleaſing, 
or highly grateful ; ſince it is ſcarce poſſible 
to view it, in any direction, without con- 
templating the poor curacy in the back 
ground. Nothing perſonal is meant Here: 
and from ſome late attempts in favour of the 
inferior clergy, their condition ſeems to be 
ameliorating. 


The left is the north road to Ormſkirk ; 
where originated the formerly celebrated, 
but now nearly exploded, medicine for the 

bite 
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bite of the mad dog. The right leads to 
Kirkdale and Liverpool. There is a an- 
other pleaſant road, into the interior of the 
country. 


About a mile beyond Bootle mills, along 
the ſhore and nearly in front, is the road to 
the village of Croſby, which may be diſco- 
vered by the ſpire of the Church ; and about 
a mile from Croſby, is Ince, mentioned at 
page 97. In addition to the rarities of this 
place, the Owner's taſte is diſplayed by an 
ornamental gate, the avenue to which ſeems 
guarded by ſtatues of a Lion and Lioneſs, of 
excellent ſculpture. The whole is ſo diſ- 
poſed, that the lioneſs, upon the watch, ap- 
pears to deſcry an approaching intruder, and 
is warning the couchant ſhaggy monarch of 
it; whoſe adverted eye, towards his watchful 
mate, announces his attention to her ſignal. 
— The Heſperian fruit could not have been 
more formidably guarded: and the fruit 
here, is worthy ſuch guards. 


In a backward direction from hence, at a 
mort 
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ſhort diſtance, is Sefton church ; obſerved 
by its ſpire, which, with the church, diſco— 
ver elegant gothic taſte. The inſide of the 
church poſſeſſes much of the grandeur of 
ancient workmanſhip ; eſpecially the choir, 
which contains 16 ornamented ſtalls, and a 
formerly ſplendid canopy. The monuments 
here are chiefly of the Molyneux family ; 
one of which is dated fo far back as A. D. 
1439. The following inſcription on one of 
the tombs in the chancel, diſcloſes the ſtyle 
and poetry of the time. 


Sir Richard Molyneux Knighte & Dame Ele- 
nore his Wyffe whole Soules God pdon. 


Dame Worſhope was my guide in life 

And did my doingts guide; 

Dame Wertue left me not alone 

When Soule from Bodye hyel. 

And thoughe that Deathe with dint of Darie 
Hath brought my Corps on Sleepe, 

The eternall Gd, my eternall Soule, 
Eternally doethe kepe. 


Sefton is a valuable Rectory; where the 
ſame 
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{:me reflections, that were made at Walton, 
at preſent more ſtrikingly offer. 


There is a road back, through Litherland 
to the ſhore, for a carriage, but which 1s 
ſandy and heavy; and on the bank of the 
canal ior a horſe. The turnpike road ad- 
joius; and which leads back to Liverpool. 
In approaching the town, the village of Ever- 
ton, on the left, has a pleaſing effect. 


Two pleaſant outlets offer through Ever- 
ton towards the village of Derby ; and be- 
yond that to the Knowſley, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Derby, near Preſcot, at eight miles 
diſtance from Liverpool. This ancient man- 
ſion remains diſtinguiſhed by its images on 
the top, its turrets, and huge ornamented 
chimnies. It contains an extenſive and valu- 
able collection of paintings. The grounds, 
gardens, park, &c. are on a large ſcale, and 
well diſpoſed both by nature and art; and 
this extenſive domain is generally zenanted 
by its noble poſſeſſor, once a year, for about 
“a little month.” 

The 
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The road back will be the turnpike; on 
each de of which are interſperſed ſeveral 
Villas, chiefly the reſidences of the Liver- 
pool merchants, &c. One or two roads 
branch off on the left; to the villages of 
Childwall and Woolton, which are retired 
and pleaſant, and alſo lead to the town 
through Wa'tree. 


A ride from the town, through the three 
laſt named villages, is very pleaſant. It begins 
by the Wavertree road (pronounced Wa'tree; 
ſee p. 62), paſſing through that village, three 
miles from the town, in a ſtraight direction, a 
mile or two farther, to Child wall, pronounced 
Childa. The ſudden break upon the coun- 
try, on entering Childwall, has a wonderful 
effect: few inland proſpects are more ex- 
tended and engaging. Parts of many diffe- 
rent counties may be ſeen from hence. Here 
is a Coffee houſe; and a bath of remarkably 
cold and pure ſpring water. A grave ſtone 
in the church yard, with Initials, has a date 
of eleven hundred and odd numbers. 
The right, and weſt, direction paſſes Child- 
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wall-hall, and leads to the village of Wool- 
ton, pronounced Wooton ; where 1s a plea- 
ſant villa, with a fine proſpect. A comforta- 
ble dinner, &c. may be had at Mrs. Den- 
ton's; where there is a bowling green, from 
whence, the former pleaſing proſpect, pre. 
ſents. The road backward, enters Waver- 
tree at the oppoſite end from whence it was 
before paſſed. The good houſe in front, 
upon an eminence, is Moſley hill; which 
diſplays elegance and chaſtity of deſign. It 
may be paſſed and the other front viewed, on 
horſeback only, by a road that leads through 
Toxteth park to Liverpool. 


Wavertree is a pretty village, and plea- 
ſantly ſituated. It forms an agrecable con- 
traſt to the ſea proſpects nearer Liverpool. 
Here is a good Inn and Tavern; where re- 
gular 4fſemblies are ſupported, in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon; compoſed of the neighbourhood, 
and company from the town. A Well, near 
the pond, has the following ſingular inſcrip- 
tion, of ancient date; which appears to have 
been lately renewed. 


Qui 
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Qui non dat quod habet, 
Dæmon infra ridet. 


A. D. 1447. 


It appears from the inſcription, that alms 
were formerly ſolicited there; as it threatens 
the parched and thirſty viſitor, who has any 
thing to give and does not give it, with the 
notice of a Demon below, no doubt in the 
bottom of the well. An old monaſtic looking 
houſe formerly ſtood in the ſcite of the mo- 
dern adjoining one; and as this is the only 
ſpring in the immediate neighbourhood, it is 
not improbable that the houſe was inhabited 
by ſome religious order, who might thus 
requeſt alins towards their ſupport. 


There is a road to the town, paſt the ſouth 
end of the village, by Smithdown (pro— 
nounced Smeatham) lane, but not ſo inter— 
eſting as the other which led hither. 


Toxteth park, forms an eminence on the 
ſouth end of the town, at a mile diſtance. 
From thence a very good view of the Chel- 
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hire ſhore, the Welſh mountains, and the 
upper part of the Merſey, may be obtained ; 
as alſo part of the Derbyſhire hills, or Eng- 
liſh Appenines, which form a long chain of 
mountains in a north and ſouth direction, ſo 
as to conſtitute a middle boundary to the two 
coaſts of the kingdom. 


This diſtri chiefly belongs to the earl of 
Sefton. Some attempts were offered to im. 
prove it by building, &c. but as they were 
entirely entruſted to his ſtewards, they, of 
courſe, were truſtrated. | 


THE END. 


